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Wood Engraving 


A Critic Out of His 
Depth. 


A patiy contempo- 
rary [The Evening 
Post] rather remark- 
able for the accuracy 
and good sense of its 
criticisms on books 
and art, lately con- 
cluded its notice of 
the wood-cuts of anew 
publication, with the 
remark, no doubt in- 
tended to be to the 
last degree compli- 
mentary: ‘‘Indeed he 
has done his work so 
well that it rather re- 
sembles etching on 
steel than wood-en- 
graving.” That is 
to say, it resembles 
something that it 
neither is nor ought 
to be. 

Engraving on wood 
is a distinctive art, 
capable of being car- 
ried to great perfec- 
tion, and the nearer 
it approaches perfec- 
tion, the more it will 
be unlike steel-en- 
graving or etchings. 
If the effects of etch- 
ings are sought to be 
obtained through re- 
lief printing, they may 
be obtained by pro- 
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A CORONER'S INQUEST UPON A ‘“‘FLOATER” AT ST. LOUIS.—-FROM A SKETCH BY JAS. E. TAYLOR.~-SEE PAGE 131. 
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LAYING THE NICOLSON PAVEMENT IN ST. LOUIS.—FROM A SEETCH BY JAS. E. TAYLOR.—SEE PAGE 131. 
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cesses like Hitch- 
cock’s graphotype, or 
Conte’s French pro- 
cess, with a tenth of 
the trouble and a fifth 
of the cost that they 
can be had through 
wood-engraving. So 
if the artist whom our 
contemporary seeks to 
praise really resorted 
to wood-engraving to 
make his pictures like 
‘‘etchings on steel,” 
he wasted time, squane 
dered the publisher's 
money, and perverted 
the art of wood-en- 
graving. 

The truth is, the 
absurd system of en- 
graving introduced by 
the Dalziels in Eng- 
land, and which our 
contemporary says 
the artist it praises 
has imitated, is no- 
thing more than a 
purely mechanical 
process, better deserv- 
ing the name ot wood- 
chopping than wood- 
engraving. It re- 
quires no skill or 
study, or knowledge 
of art on the part of 
the cutter, who may, 
for that matter, be 
any apprentice, with 
only a certain dex- 
terity in the manipu- 
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lation of the engraver’s tools. It consists 
merely in following exactly the pencil-marks of 
the draftsman, without a why or wherefore, 
and calling for no exercise of judgment. 

The highest and best effects of wood-en- 
¢raving are precisely the reverse of those ob- 
tained in etchings, or by the Dalziels on wood, 
and are to be found in the works of such en- 
graver:; as Thompson, Orrin Smith, Green 
and Linton. These artists, and they are such 
in every sense af the word, require only india- 
ink drawings on the wood, on which they can 
exercise their artistic judgment and skill, and 
produce pictures not in imitation of the results 
of any other system of engraving, but display- 
ing the peculiar effects and beauties of the art 
of engraving on wood. 

The engravings of the Dalzicl style, and 
which our contemporary finds such good imi- 
tation of steel engravings, were cert#inly not 
executed by Mr. Thomas, but perhaps by ap- 
apprentices or pupils who in a few months 


might easily acquire all the skill necessary to | 


their production. The style of Mr. Thomas 
belongs to a much higher order of art. 
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Our Principles. 

**T wounp reduce the rate of taxation to the 
lowest point that would defray tlie expenses of the 
Government, economically administered, and pay the 
interest and maturing obligations, and Jeave the prin- 
cipal of the bonded debt to be discharged in other and 
better times.”"—Senator Morton, 

**In the passage by Conyvreas of a bill by two-thirds 
majority over a Presidential veto, the Exccutive power 
is constitutionally annihilated on that subject, aud the 
President has no longer a right, for any reason, to in- 
terpose an obstacle to the administration of the law.”"— 
Gov, Boutwell, 

“Under no circumstance shall the credit of the Na- 
tion or State be injured by wrongful tampering with 
public obligations, nor shall the name of the Republic 
eve: be dishonored by the : lightest deviation from the 
peth of financial integrily.”—Republican Convention of 
New-York, 

‘Lot éur laws and our institutions speak not of white 
men, not of red men, not of black men, not of men of 
ony complexion; but like the laws of God—the ‘Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer—let them speak 
of the people.” —/lorace Mann, 


Pierce Egan's ‘* Apvexrones Amona tim Bria- 
anps” has made its appearance in Franx 
Lesure’s Curmney Corner, No. 129, and is 
attracting universal attention. It will be wel- 
come in every family. 








A New Story. 


ANTHONY TRoLuope’s interesting romance of 
‘The Last Chronicle of Barset,” now publish- 
ing in Franx Lestse’s Lnuusrratep NewspParer, 
will be succeeded by a new story from the pen 
of & popular American authoress, entitled, 
“Taming a Tartar,” to commence in No. 634. 








A War of Races 


Tue rebellious whites in the South are doing 
all they can to verify their own prediction that 
a war of races is inevitable. Th+y are taking 
the most direct and obvious means to bring it 
about, by acts of persecution against the blacks 
which must soon teach the latter to look upon 
them with implacable and well-deserved hatred. 
They have always claimed that a good and 
kindly feeling existed between the two races, 
and that it was uninterrupted throughout the 
war. Facts seem to show that the claim was 
well founded. The negroes, although know- 
ing that their interests were most deeply in- 
volved in the war, and no doubt longing for 
the success ot the Government, did not mani- 
fest any vindictiveness against their masters. 
They undertook no insurrections, and prac- 
ticed no cruelties. Glad to obtain their free- 
dom, they cherished no animosities, and if, at 
the close of the war, the Southern whites had 
accepted the situa‘ion, with its natural and in- 
evitable incident or consequence of negro suf- 
frage, inf good faith and a rational spirit, the 
traditional good feeling, not to say sympathy, 
between the two races would have continued, 
extending alike to social and political relations 
and action. 

If any other result happens, and if hatred 
and bitterness are to be substituted for good- 
feeling and sympathy, it will not be the work 
of ** Radicals ” or ‘‘ Nor:hern Fanatics,” but 
of the folly and injustice of the whites them- 
selves. They will have no one to blame but 
themselves, if the horrors of Santo Domingo 
are re-enacted among them. 

As we have said in a previous article, a class 
as large as that which the negroes in the South 
compose cannot exist without some means of 
self-protection; and that, under our system, is 
and must be, the ballot, They may use it, as 
their betters have done, ignorantly, foolishly, 
and, it may~be, wickedly. But they ate in- 
vested with it, and it cannot be taken away 


from them ; and any attempt to limit or coerce 
them in using it must recoil on those who make 
the attempt, Under the Reconstruction Act 
the negroes have voted almiost solidly for Con- 
ventions to form new constitutions for the lately 
rebel States, which shall be in harmony with 
the new state of affairs bronght about by the 
war. This was to be expected, and it is com- 
plimentary to their intelligence and gratifying 
to the nation that they have done so ; for it is 
only in this way that the present anomalous 
condition of affairs in the South can be ter- 
minated, and the disorganized States restored 
to their places in the Union. If these States 
be not restored, and it military rule be pro- 
tracted, it will not be the fault of the blacks, 
but of the whites, who would not vote at all, 
or vote against Conventions. If the biacks, 
with the aid of a portion of the whites, have 
carried a mejority of the members of the 
various Conventions, it is because the rebellious 
whites refused to vote. 

No culpability attaches to the negroes who 
exercised their rights, and that in a manner to 
command the respect of the world. For this 
a large portion of the Southern whites are dis- 
posed to hostilize and persecute them. In 
Virginia every employer of negroes is openly 
urged in the newspapers “to turn adrift 
all those who voted the Radical ticket.” The 
blacks ‘‘must be taught that voting does not 
fill their meal tubs.” Between them and the 
whites ‘‘there is no lopger any peace—they 
have sealed their doom!” Such is the lan- 
guage with which the newspapers of Virginia 
are filled, end it is moderate compured with 
what reaches us from Alabama and Georgia. 

Leaving aside the economic proposition that 
what the South most requires is labor, and 
that without that of the negro it would soon 
revert into a desert, and that therefore the 
negro should be encouraged to work, and not 
be forced into idleness and consequent vice— 
leaving this proposition aside, the world asks, 
‘* Who is it that is sowing the secds of discord 
between the two races in the South? Who is 
it that is creating as well as precipitating that 
war of races, unrepentant rebels are so loudly 
predicting?” Certainly not the negro. 

We do not believe such a war likely or pos- 
sible, but if it comes, let its horrors fall to the 
lot of those who in their folly and madness 
made it possible or necessary. 





Precisely So! 

In a late speech, Senator Wilson has put on re- 
cord a prophecy which every one feels, and is 
glad to fecl, will be realized. He said: 

“The Republican party will not qualify or retreat 
from its peaks, that it will culest Genera Grant tor 
its great leader, pive him the votes of not less than 
thirty States and a Congress to support his administra- 
tion with a two-thirds majority 10 each House.” 

The prophecy would have been better in this 
form, ‘*The Republican party will select, and the 
people of the United States will elect,” etc. 








Ever since the question of the impeachment of 
the President was started, there has been discus- 
sion as to whether the impeachment being made 
by the House of Representatives, tho President 
would be thereby suspended from his functions 
until the Senate had passed upon the question of 
his guilt or innocence, The Constitution is silent 
on this point, and it may be supposed that Con- 
gress may settle it by special enactment. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that the framers of 
the Constitution did not contemplate suspension 
in such case, and actually voted down the pro- 
position “that persons impeached be suspended 
irom their offices until they be tried and acquit. 
ted.” The proceedings are thus reported in 
Madison’s Debates : 
Frivay, Sept. 14, 1787. 

Mr. Rutledge and Mr, Gouverneur Morria moved 
“ That persons impeached be pended from their 
offices until they be tried and acquitted.” 
Mr. Madison.—‘*The President is made too depen- 
dent already on the Legislature by the power of one 
branch to try him in consequence of an impeachmont 
by the o her. This intermediate suspension will put 
him in the power of one branch only. They can at any 
moment, m order to make way ior the function of 
another who will be more tavorable to th-ir views, vote 
a temporary removal of the existing magistrate,” 
Mr. King concurred in the opposition to the amend- 
ment. 
On the question to agree to it: 
Aye—Connecticut, South Carolina, Georgia—3, 
No—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jereey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Nor 
Carolina—8. 
So the proposed amendment was rejected, 








Cuantes.Lamp says of his sister Mary: ‘‘ While 
I am hanging over (for the thousandth time) 
some passage in old Burton, or one of his strange 
contemporaries, she is abstracted in some modern 
tale or adventure. . . . She must have a story 
—well, ill, or indifferently told—so there be life 
stirring in it, and plenty of good or evil accidents.” 
There are numbers of people who, like Mary 
Lamb, “ must have a story,” and these can find 
enough of adventure and incident in Frank 
Lzstie’s Curmney Corner, in No. 129 of which 
was commenced “ Adventures Among the Brig- 
ands of Itaiy,” by one of the most popular 
British authors, and written expressly for that 
paper. 





Beutnp the choir of the cathedral of Seville, in 
Spain, reposes under a white marble stone, on 
which are represented in relief two galleys, a 
globe, and the proud words 


A Castilla y 4 Leon 
Nuevo mund6 4i6 Colon, iia seca amas 








Fernando Colon, son of the great Obristopher, ; as the Americans I never saw. Their politences 


who died, in Valladolid, on the 8th of May, 1506. 
At the foot of the stone is the Latin distich, which 
speaks of the variety of bis labors, “ who thrice 
had visited the world which his'father vered ; 
that be had embellished the banks of Betis, 
brought honor to the kingdom, been linked to the 
goddesses of the Castalian fountain, distributed 
all the wealth of Ptolemy; and now the passer- 
by utters not # Farewell to his father nor honors 
him with a single Ave.” Ferdinand was the ton 
of the Admiral and a lady of Cordova ; he was 
page to Queen Isabella, and a highly-cultivated 
man, who bequeathed his library of 20,000 
volumes to the city of Seville. More grateful 
than America, which did not adopt the name of 
her discoverer, Seville gave the title of Colum- 
bina to the Moorish wing of the cathedral. Fer- 
dinand died, aged fifty-two, in Seville, 12th of 
July, 1536. He wrote a pretty hexameter on the 
tomb of a favorite horse of the Duke of Mont- 
peusier : 

Light as the touch of thy fect in their swiftness when 

skimming earth’s surface, 


Even so light be earth’s pressure where now thou art 
resting below. 





Amono the many educated, thinking, practical 
women of our country who are supposed to be 
utterly silenced and summarily disposed of by 
being calied “ strong-minded,” but who never- 
theless go on steadily with their appointed work, 
is Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, of Boston, who has just 
published a remarkable work, ‘‘ The College, the 
Market and the Court; or, Woman’s relation to 
Education, Labor and Law.” She is no dreamer 
or enthusiast, and instead of doing battle against 
men as the arrogators of the rights of women, 
and their oppressors socially and otherwise, she 
assumes and maintains that the only possible if 
not the only desirable changes in woman’s present 
position are to be effected, not in opposition to 
masculine rule and judgment, but with the aid 
and approval of all good men, We have not the 
space necessary for even the briefest analysis of 
Mrs. Dall’s book, which earnest women and re- 
flecting men may read with real profit. Under the 
title of “Ten Years ” she collects into an appendix 
some account of the later movements in favor of 
female improvement. Some of the details are 
very curious. The Baker University, in Kansas, 
founded for educating young men and young wo- 
men in the same college rooms, is reported as 
very successful, It has been open seven years, 
Miss Baldwin, a young lady of twenty-one, fills 
the chair of Greck. At the opening of Commence- 
ment exercises, she was elected by the Govern- 
ment to deliver the inaugural address, At St. 
Lawrence University, State of New York, many of 
the young women take the classes of civil en- 
gineering and political economy. One girl is re- 
ported for divinity, Overlin, however, is the true 
headquarters of mixed education, of education 
conducted at the same time, and with the same 
machinery, for youny men and young women. 
During the war, the male students joined the 
army, nearly the whole body of them. ‘In the 
Jadies’ room,” says Mrs. Dall, ‘I saw a picture 
of Camp Dennison. It was drawn by one of the 
graduates ; was sent from camp to college, with 
the inscription beneath, ‘From the boys of Camp 
Dennison to the girls of ’61—the dearest girls in 
all the world.’ It was not put out of sight, but 
proudly shown to me.” At Oberlin they have set 
aside the English pronunciation of Greck and 
Latin ; and a negro woman teaches English gram- 
mar, Miss Jackson, this negro lassie, is a sort of 
genius. On the first day of her class, a big lad 
went to President Finney, and said, ** My father 
would not like it, if he knew I was taught by a 
woman ; but a woman and anegress—Lor4, sir!” 
Finney smiled at the lad, ‘Stay three days to 
please me, and then we shall sec about it.” At 
the end of three days, the fellow could not be 
persuaded to quit his class, 


Tur Bishop of Louisiana is attending a “ Pan- 
Anglican Synod ” (if anybody knows what that is) 
at Lambeth, London, In a recent sermon, he 
explained, as one of “the chief reasons” why 
Great Britain lost her American colonies, “ the 
omission to send out a single Anglican bishop 
before the great Revolution!” Let us set about 
rewriting our history! In the second American 
revolution—or in that which was attempted—this 
great healing influence was not absent, but it was 
not healing. The late Bishop Polk—the bishop's 
own predecessor in the see of Louisiana—was a 
warrior and a general, one of the great props of 
** gedition, conspiracy and rebellion,” and lost his 
life in actaal fight on that behalf. 





Tur Sultan, as a first consequence of his visit | 
to the West of Europe, has ordered his Ministers 
to improve the finances, the army, the marine, 
and the administration of justice, which is as 
satisfactory as an order to them to double the 
yield of every acre of iand. He is, however, re- 
solved, it is said, on a practical measure— the 
creation of a new Divan, with ten Mussulmans 
and ten Christians. If this be carried out, the 
ten Mussulmans will be, of course, the heads of 
all important departinents in the State, the ten 
Christians lesser officials, with no real power ; but 
the appearance of equality will perhaps help to 
float another loan. The Sultan wishes, no doubt, 
that he were the head of a European organization ; 
but it is hard, if not impossible, to carve upon 
rotten wood. 





Trere is an article in Fraser’s Magazine for 
October, in which a lady gives her “ First Impres- 
sions of America.” Everything to her is so funny, 
so wild, so new and strange ; then she luxuriates 
in such sensations, such mud, such streets, such 
thoroughly French-looking, and such un-Eng- 
lish dainty, fantastically dressed, sweet, delicate, 
refined little ladies, The writer differs so widely, 
however, from Hepworth Dixon on one point, on 
which she, as a lady, ought to be judge, that we 
quote the passage: ‘‘ Anything so intensely polite 





seems ingrained and natural with the lowest peo- 
ple. Talk of the Frenchi I never was among a 
nation who were not bears in comparison with 
these, You aways get a civil, amiable ariswer, 
They all do all they can for you; and as to a lady, 


she is a perfect queen. Old or ugly, gentle or 


simple, men leaye their seats in the street cars 
for them, andI believe one might have anything 
she liked.” 








TOWN GOSSIP. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER named Holmes is so for. 
tunate as to have a gallery near the Loew bridge, over 
Broadway in this city, end is employed every day in 
taking pictures of the bridge and its occupants. The 
modus operandi is peculiar, and worthy of a little ex- 
planation, You are crossing the bridge when you bear 
an asthmatic attempt to blow a bugle. Like the fabled 
horn, this one turns every loiterer into a statue till a 
hat is waved at the window where the camera pro- 
trudes, when every one heaves a sigh and rushes (cr is 
supposed. to rush) into Holmes’s counting-room to pur- 
chase the picture. A few days ago, on passing over the 
bridge, we heard the cavalry call smartly blown which 
orders a halt, We halted and looked into Holmes’s 
window, and saw an ex-cavalry man blowing the 
trumpet. Speaking of the Broadway bridge puts one in 
mind of the wretches who carve their names everywhere, 
and who have here scratched the paint off toinform the 
pagser-by that all fools are not yet dead, and that the 
fool-killer does not cross that bridge. Ladies are be- 
ginning to patronize it much more than at first, and 
really it is quite a resource in these days of slippery 
mud, 

It seems that the corporation of New York is not yet 
satiefied that the best pavement has been adopted. We 
have had in succession the cobble-stone, Belgian, Russ, 
Nicolson, and Asphaltum pavements, and now the 
Scrimshaw pavement is to be tested. In the rear 
of the City Hall a small section of thie pavement 
is laid down, It is composed of broken stone and tar, 
pounded solid and rolled. Mr. Scrimshaw thinks 
it is the best, cheapest, most durable pavement 
that ever was or ever will be, and that it should imme- 
diately be adopted in all cities, towns and counties, 
where pavements, roads, sidewaiks or cellars are of any 
use. 

As a matter of course, Madame Rumor has not held 
her tongue for the past week, and on her authority the 
following are to be considered as undoubtable facts: 
Stevens, tho great Edwin A., has cold all his right, tille 
and interest in the property known as the Elysian 
Fields, over in New Jersey, to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, for two millions of dollars in currency. 
Weep, ye Teutons! Where now be your bretzels and 
your bier ; your dances and your scups; your rambling- 
places for freus and jrauliens, and little kinder, in the 
pleasant summer days? And you, ye nvuble cricketers, 
where will you toss the ball and wield the bat for New 
and elory; for St. George end ~—— or any other 
man? Yes! two millions of dollars have procured for 
this Company, now advaucing with giant strides across 
our continent, these famous fields w!.ere all our Knick- 
erbockerian grand mothers were courted. Jt is to be 
used for depot purposes, Hoboken is to rival Jersey 
City—yes, hee destiny is to surpass o!d Pauius Hook, 
and railroads are going to wo:k the revolution. While 
no railroads troubled Hoboken she slept, a beautifuy 
quiet slumber; but now sbe has awakened to fulfill he, 
destiny and rival New York City itself. Hoboken is not 
an isiand as is Now York. Her borders may reach far 
up the Hudson beyond—well, beyond were they stop 
now, and docks in frontand dikes belind will bring 
commerce and population from this overcrowded city. 

Will Mr. Charles Dickens com: to New York this 
winter? Ge has been announced to gail on several dates; 
but that he will be here and will actually read to an en- 
lightened New York pu lic are facts no longer to be 
doubted, Steinway’s Hall, in this city, has been engaged 
for him,and the tickets are on sale at $1 5010 $2. He may 
now be confijently expected to come until he arrives, 

The groat M+. Lorillard, who died lately, having 
made a large fortune froin other men’s weakness for 
tobacco, left legacies to the amount of $15,000,000 (in 
currency). 

The eldest son of the King of Siam, and who is 
douotless ruler of all Siamese twins, has died. His 
pet pame wis Krom Mu’n Mahcsuarsivavilas, The 
apostrophe in the second name is put there to show an 
omission of part of that name. The contraction was 
made on account of lack of space, and may possibly (? 
be continued as a serial. This is not serious, but a joke, 

Of course Mrs, Lincoin’s dresses, e/, al., are sill on 
exhibition at Mr. Brady’s, as no one will pay the fanci- 
tul prices’ affixed to the articles. Among tbe articles, 
there is one that has not been noticed particularly, and 
which has a mournful, or rather sensational value, It 
is a heavy white silk dress trimmed with purple, and 
was worn by Mrs Lincoln at the theatre on the night of 
the assassination of the President. One of the visitors 
to the collection on exhibition offered Mr. Brady $304 
piece for the dresses, taking the whole of them at that 
price; but the offer was refused. 


Amusements in the City. 


The most strixing in the not-many-siriking features 
of the amusement world for the week cnding Wednes- 
day, November 6th, has been the reproduction of the 
“ Africaine”’ at the Academy of Muric, with tie long- 
promised Madame Louisa Kapp-Young in the rdle of 
Sclika, The opera was excellenuy placed on the stage 
and the orchestration was excellent; while Mad. Kapp- 
Youny, in this her first réle, at once took rank among 
as a8 @ mezzo-soprano with a coatralto tendency, with 
fine figtre and majestic presence, and a sort of severe 
power well fitted to the part. In Selika’s closing aria, 
especially, she showed immense power and even went 
to the length of making us forget Mad, Carozzi-Zucchi 
for the moment. The honors of the reproduction, how- 
ever, have been quite tairly divided by Miss Hauck, 
who, as Inez, has brought out her silver voice and 
pleasant petite manner to excellent advantage; while 
the other réles have been most of them excellently 
filled by Sig. Anastasi (not in the best of voice) as Vasco, 
Bellini in + original part of Nelusko, and Antonuc7i 
as Don Pedro. The bringing out of the “ Africaine,” 
by the way, has been the event of the commencement 
of the second season of twenty nights; and this second 
season promises to be much more brilliant than the 
first, with the * Africaine,”” Mad. Kapp-Young, and 
Ronconi funnier than any man was ever before seen in 
any walk of the musical a, in the side-splitiing con- 
tortions of the musical lessons of “* Don Bucetalo.” * * 
Madame Janauschek has abated no jot of her quickly- 
won popularity, in her continued German tragic 1eu- 
derings at the Acajemy. 

At the theatres, there has not been much especial in- 
terest to note. The most marked feature has been the 
production of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” ai toe 
Olympic, which took place under the effective new 
Hayes-Tayleure-Foxian auspices on Monday eveug 
the 2%ih October. It can only be said, here (waiting 
room to see it thoroughly), that the production is a 


assured and thorough success, cast and detail s-eming, 
at a hasty glance, to be equally excellent—and that 
the spectacle draws in the most declarcd imavner 


* * * At Wallack’s the feature has been the comin 
of Miss Bose Eytinge, in the character of Margare 
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orth in “Henry Dunbar,” and her ful accept 
pve the Wallackian audiences. Of course Mr. Wal. 
is effective as ever, 23 Dun»ar; and the part of the 
sin, before played by Mr. Charles Fisher (who 
s to have unaccountabiy “ dropped out ”’) finds an 
ent representat.ve in Mr. Davenport. It is a 
late to say it, by ihe way, but ‘* Still Waters’ has 
before m so plaved in this country as the 
company have been giving it, with the Mild- 
of Wallack, the Hawksley of Davenport, the 
irk Smith, the Emily of Miss Jennings, aud 
Siternhold of Miss Fanny Morant. “A New 
Way to Pe Oid Debis” was produced on Friday for 
ur. Davenport; and two new plays (one a comey) are 
gaderlined for ecrly production at ihis house. ** Ai 
Niblo’s the popularity of the everlasting ‘* Black Crook” 
bas been materially added to (and worthily) by the 
coming of that wilderness of little people, bag Se 
yo in the var‘ous uni orms of the Life Guards, $ 
Padus and Zouaves of the Frenc!i Emperor, go th h 
gseries of evolutions evoking (in conjunction with 
the really wondertul cantiwiere dancing of the little 
povel baby) as much genuine laughter and applause as 
we have lateiy seen bestowed upon any one production. 
« * * At the Theatre Francais, Mile. Tostee has 
pappily recovered ana resumed the réle of the Grande 
Duehesse (which Mile, Felcourt assumed with much 
force, by the way) so that the opera bouffe has a new 
jase of popularity. The French Dramatic Company 
(s fair success) gave the “Dame Aux Camelias” on 
gaiurday evening the 24, but have perbaps made their 
best hit in -* Les Amours de Cleopatra.” At Banvard’s 
the “ Devil’s Auction’ has gone on successfully, Mile. 
Morlacchi growing upon public appreciation as really 
que of the best dan:euses on the stage, and the whole 
troupe more than acce table. * * At Barnum’s 
Mr. Levick’s excellent success of “Pale Janet” has 
beea running through its final days and nights, to be 
eecoeded by a drama of equally powerful construct'on 
which will receive 1urther notice. Abbreviated space 
ouly leaves room to say, of the other houses, that the 
posiness is generaily good, and, especially at the Fiith 
Avenue, the Theatre Comique’and the San Frzncisco 
(whero Charley Backus’s imitations of actors are the 
best now on the stage) exceedingly well-deserved; that 
Mrs. Therese Longworth Y«lverton is to give a first 
rading from the poets at Irving Hall, on Thursday 
evening the 7th; that the Philharmonic are rebeareing 
atthe Academy as if they ‘‘ meant businegs;”’ and that 
Mr, Harrison is going on with his Sunday evening con- 
corta at Steip way’s. 








ART GOSSIP. 


Tue landscap+-painters are now dropping in 
bytwoc and threes from their summer haunts, October 
hus been the best month for their work in the woods 
md fields. Previous to that the weather was very un- 
fivorab'e for sk itching, owing to the wretchedly wet 
summer expericnced in most localities, 

Saniord R. Gifford has brought back with him a num- 
ber of eketches and studics trem the Catskill region, 
He has also visited the Jersey shores in the direction ot 
Loog Branch, trom which he has gathered material for 
winter work, 

R, W. Hubbard has returned from the regions border- 
fingon Like Chemplain, bringing with him a great 
many sketches of Vermont mountain scenery. 

We have lately seen, in the studio of A. D. Shattuck, 
alandscape ot Jarve size, on which the artist is now at 
work, It is a striking composition of wild, rocky 
senery, with autumnal trees and a range of snow- 
capped mountains in the distance. Mr. Shattuck has 
been engaged during the summer in sketc!.ing Connec- 
tieut scenery, the pastoral hills and dales of which 
country afford wany congenial subjects for his pencil, 

Fagnani gave a private view, for three days, the week 
before last, of two figure subjects, recently painted by 
bm. “La Toilette” is an idealization of certain mys- 
teries connected with fashionable lite. In this compos'- 
tion we ore intr: duced to a lady’s dressing-room, in 
which two belles of the blonde type are adorning them- 
elves for society, They are painted in very florid, 
warm tints, The surroundings are also in a warm key, 
and there is something of Pompeian luxury in the 
wniment of the picture generally, ‘The Young 
Shepherdeg:” is the antithesis to this: a young giri, 
ot dark com plexion, stauds in a somewhat studied pose, 
with one foot planted upon a rock, She is dressed in 
white robes, and has the rapt air of a Sibyl entranced. 
There is a background of subdued landscape, and the 
incident of a pet sheep has not beeu left out by the 
wtist, The fice of the young girl is appurently a por- 
trait, and 18 very bright and intellec.ual in expression. 

Among the portraits with which Mr. Fagnani’s walls 
are well covered, many of a very interesting cha acter 
wetobe seen. For instance there is one of Byron’s 
Countess Guiccioli, painted by Fagnani from life. The 
lady was fitiy-eight years old when this portrait was 
ken, Ithas frequently been stated that sue preserves 
her youthful beuucy to a remarkable extent, and such 
Would appeur to be the case, for in this picture she is 
Tepresenied with much of the plumpness and smooth- 
hess Ot mid ile- ged womanhood, and her golden hair 
yet untouched by silver. A portrait of Byron him- 
tell, painted by Mr. Fagpvani irom a medaliion much es- 

ed by the Countess as a faithful likeness, is also 

. Biron’s vonity is conspicuous in this present- 
ment of him, e«peciuliy in the arrangement of his hair 
ad dra;ery. There are many other portraits in this 
collection, includ ng those of Victor Emmanuel, Ra- 
tazz', Cuidini, and Guribaldi—all pated by Mr. Fag- 
Manitrom life. Pending the settlement of the Roman 
Qestion, an exhibition of these portraits might be a 
600d veuture, . 
me pictures by W. Page were on exhibition tora 

W days, the werk before last, in the gullery of the 

‘nth Street Studio building. Amo: g them was a por- 
= of Mr. Browning, painted at Rome by the uriist. 

86 pictures, with sume others, are shortiy to be 
Placed on exivition during certain days of the week, 
and we shall then refer to them at greater length. Mr, 

eis Row a resident of the city, occupying, for the 
Present, the studio of W. Bradford, who bas not yet 
teturned from his explorations of the Labrador coast, 

Among the pictur s now on exhibition in the Art 
giries at 815 Broadway, in aid of the Southern Relief 
- is We noticed a large one of the “ Battle of Nase- 

*, by the Evuglish painter, J. W. Glass. Leutze’s 
Lady Godiva,” 
Of the best, tacu 


is a.so one of the premiums; and one 
pas P sh 8.uallest pictures in the coilection, is 
interior by Hoguet. A couple of gems by Kensett 
oa also here; and Verboeckhoven is likewise repre- 
ak by some of his smelier compositions of sheep 
dogs. The distribution of the premiums is an- 
Bounced for the 30th of November. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


G. P. Purvam & Son, 661 Broadway, have 
Publ shed “ ’yrNam’s SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’s Diction- 
Aly OF Dates,” a valnable addition to the original work, 


Telating to America and American Topics; also, “ Taz 
ion OF THE Eastern Cuunce, a CATECHISM,”’ re: ub- 


ed at the request of the Bishop of Iona; ** Waar 1s 
E Trapg? An Adaptation of F. Bastiata’ « Sophismes 
“nomiques;’’ “Tae GHost,” @ well-told and ele- 
Fant little Christm is book, and “Portia aNp OTHER 
~ 68 OF Tuy Earnty Days oF SHAKESPEARE’s HERo- 
oon by Mary Cowden (larke; a pleasaut collection of 
P eles, Sy! cont me REE GALLERY oF 
: conecte kstore, is worth 
Visit by amateurs of art. ‘ 


“ 
- Ricumonp Durino THE War ; Four Years 
Pe ONAL OuSERVATION BY A Ricnmoxp Lavy,” is 
4 whed by G. W. Carltun & Co., and is a striking, and 
‘ome pirts thriJing account of affairs, Hopes, Tri- 


Fears, Sufferings, and Disasters, in the Rebel 


unp 
Oagtol, 4 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tus great question of the day here is the | 
“‘war”.—whether one will break out or not between 
France and Germany. 

There is no doubt that France is arming; it is not so 
sure that she will fight. There is no good casus belli, | 
and to commence a war of envy would enlist the sym- 
pathies of Europe against the aggressor. Nor is France 
prepared for the contest, Her rc-armaments require 
new weapons and fresh drill, and have to be compieted 
and organized, The press and parties who are im- | 
pelling the Emperor to war are the Opposition, the 
Orleanists, Bourtonists and Republicans, who hope 
that success or defeat may alike bring about a new 
state of things, aud that they will profit by the con- 
fusion. It is also alike adverse to the principles and 
interest of the Emperor to precipitate events, to create 
a successful general or incur a slapping aefeat. The 
dynasty hangs upon a thread, and it would ve dan- 
gerous to compromise its prestige in Europe. If the 
war is to prevent Pruss‘a crossing the Maine—that is, 
from annexing South Germany, and to create a New 

French Confederation of the Rhine—the war comes too | 
late. Prussia has already morally and politically | 
crossed the Maine. The South Germans are ollly too | 
anxious to join the Northern Confederation, and the | 
only difficulty is the coyness of North Germany. It is | 
no longer a question of petty despots and dynasties, the 
wiser princes of South Germany would be too glad to | 
squeeze into the arms and protection of Prussia, and 
the menaces of France will only terrify them more 
quickly into th» Union. That the Emperor has sou ‘ht 
an alliance with Austria there can be no doubt, but | 
Austria is crumbling with decrepitude, and runs no | 
small risk of losing her German provinces in case of | 
war. This adds to Austria’s reluctance to make any 
move, as it wouid fatally destroy her last hold on | 
German public opinion. Thus the-e remains no other 
safe policy for France at present than to keep quiet, 
and wait for the development of some new crisis, wheu | 
her intervention in the affairs of Germany might be 

brought to her under better auspices. The Emperor, 

too, is conscious that in Bismarck he has met more 

than his match in the cabinet, which mcreases his dis- 

like to enter'upon an uncertain conflict, with new 

armaments and no strong political backing. As to 

Belgium and the Rhine provinces, neither are to be 

taken by the collar, and a move in that direction 

would bring England into the crisis, as the import- 

ance of the neutrality and independencs of Bel- 

gium is felt daily more and more, and Bel, ium would, if 
absorbed by France, invoke the fall of MWolland 

and derangement of the equilibrium of the Western 

powers. Then in the distance looms the sup- 

posed Russo-Prussian alliance, which, if an accom- 
plished fact, would bring, in case of a European 

conflict, the Russians into Central Earope—or might, 

after the contest had been long prolonged, and the 
combatants exhausted by their mutual efforts, pre- 
pare the way to Constantinople. A European war will 
undoubtedly turiber the aims of Russia in Eustern 
Europe, 

In the meantime, the affairs of Italy embarrass 
France, as the question of the existence of the temporal 
power of the Pope is again in jeopardy. This temporal 
power is the keystcne of Italian polit cs, as without it 
the whole Italian unily is a mere provisional arrange- 
ment. It is true that both Fratnce and Germany, who 
formerly in turn have occupied part of tho Italian 
Peninsula, have both left it, but as ion as the temporal 
power of the Pope remains as a European inst.tution, 
the pretext for intervention will ever recur. The fact 
is, the Catholic Powers of Europe will have the temporal 
power of the Pope, on account ot the mixed political 
and religious character of the Pontificate. Neither 
France, Austria, or Spin are willing to have a pure 
Italian Pope exercising an underhand political influence 
on their respective states. The difficulty is this, that if 
the Papil States are ill-governed, there are two Catholic 
Powers on the frontiers of Llaly, ond « third, Spain, in 
the West, all of whom are ready to interfere for the 
protection of the Pont:ficate, 

Fighting, with various results, is going on around 
Rome, and creating the grea‘est excitement amongst 
the W stern Powers. Spain has offered to interfere; 
Austria would if she dare; and France is agitated by 
the clerical party, as evinced by the hystevical shrieks 
in favor of the temporal power sent forth by that 
fiery prelate, M. Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans. 











prefer that the questicn should be settled withowt ber 
inte: vention or avstinence of action, but events mareh, 
and ev ry houf increases the difficulty of her position. 
Germany is rapidly consolidat'ng—Italy is attempting 


| the same with o- without French aid, her d ficulties 


being internal rather than external, EZarepe cannot 
return to the nnddie ages, and the power that attempts 
to maintain the past miust as inevitably fail as tho#e 
have done which sought to plant the worn-out institu- 
tions of the Old World on the soil of the New. The 
French papers of to-day speak of an approaching inter 
vention. If it comes off, there must be a disruption be 
tween France and Italy and no war with Germany. 








Laying the Nicolson Pavement In St. Louis, Mo. 


Among all the systems of street paving that 
have been brought to publi¢ use, few have received a 
fairer reputation for economy and clesnliness than the 
Nicolson pavement now being introduced in our large 
cities, 

Wherever this system has been thoroughly tested, 
its peculiar advantages over the old plank and cobble- 
stone roads have beev duly appreciated. The process 
of laying this pavement is quite simple, as will be seen 
by a glance at the representation of the work now being 
prosecut: d in St. Louis. 

As soon asthe road has been properly gtaded, it is 
covered with a light coating of sand, upon which pine 
planks one inch in thickness are laid paral‘el with the 
curb-stones. A thorough coating of boiling tar is then 
applied, and when it has attained a sufficient consist- 
ency, blocks of p'ne wood, ten inches in length and four 
in width, are dipped in a caldron of tar and placed in 
regu'ar rows. A narrow strip of spruce lath is inserted 
between each row of blocks, by which they are held in 
their proper position, These laths form crevices four 
inches deep, into which a small quantity of heated 
gavel and boiling tar is swept. This composition is 
well pounded in, and a second application of tar and 
gravel is made, by which a perfectly level surface is 
obtained. A light washing of tar, with a profuse sprink- 
ling of gravel. complete the work, and a@ road is pre- 
sented smooth as a race-course, 

This pavement has been in use in the West for some 
time, and is now being extensively introduced in New 
York City. 





An Inquest on “A Floater,” St. Louis, Mo. 


Accounts from St. Louis state that bodies 
are daily found in the river there, as here; but instead 
ot putting the bodies on view in a public Morgue, a 
hasty jury is called, an inques‘ held over the body at 
the place where it was hauled out of the wat-r, and the 
“floate,’’ tor this is the irreverent nickname given ia 
St. Louis to “one more unfortunate,” is cast into an 
unhonored grave, nameless and unknown. The epitaph 
commencing, 

“* Here lies Jack Ayres, 
Who he was, or how he fares, 
No one knows and no one cares,” 


would seem to be singu‘arly appropriate in such casers 








SCIENGE, LITERATURE & STATISTICS, 


Tue discovery of a new bilingual tablet in- 
scribed with hieroglyphics translated into Greek, by 
Professor Lepsuis, in April, 1866, excited at the time 
considerable interest amongst our archmoloygiste, Thr 
insctiption was on a tablet in shape of a modern tomb- 
stune, and contained an act of Synod of the Priests as- 
sembled at Canopus in honor of King Ptolemy Evergetes 
I., his Queen and their deceased daughter Berenice, 
It was dated about B, C. 257, and amongst otber facts, it 
mentioned that the priests had reformed the year and 
introduced one exactly like the so-called Julian year to 
correct their calendar, which had gone wrong, and 
caused all the fasts and festivals to be celebrated at the 
wron: time. The tablet la, on ite back buried under a 
heap of rubbish at the west side of the Temp'e of San, 
or Tanis, and it was considered extraordinary at the 
time that the Dsmotic version which the Greek inscrip- 
tion suid was to be engraved was not found, To see the 
i scription, it was necessury to excivate a kind of oven- 
shaped hole over the tavlet, so as to bare the face and 
right edge or border, on which nothing was found, 
leading to the idea that tho Demotic version was either on 





france must either support the temporal power, lose 
the Italian alliance, become entang) d in the occupation 
of Rome, renouncing for the moment all interference 
in the affairs of G:rmany and the East, or abstain and 


Powers. Uptothe moment of writing, the Emperor has 
given no sign, and the Pope and his enemies, who are 
all Italy, are left to settle the question alone. Should 
there be no intervention, the Pope wili infallibly have 
to go as he did before; for the Papal Government is, as 
formerly described by one of the cardinals, a “‘ Florence 
flask,” which, if roughly handled, is broken. The 
Romans, indeed, do little, and have never done much, 
for their own liberty, the active and vital power of Italy 
residing in its northern population. 

There is no doubt that the civil government of the 
Papal States ought to change lands. The lands are 
concentrated in the hands ot too few proprietors 
and corporate bodies, the administration of justice 
is neglec'fal and corrupt, the intejlectual power 
of the Romans is dwarfed and stinted by a repressive 
censorship, and the ingenuous youth of Rome left in a 
comparatively uneducated condition. The state of 
things submitted to an ecclesiastical government can 
no longer exist in the uineteenth century, and must 
fall before the public opinion of Europe. Should th 
Emperor, therefore, engage in the task of the mainte- 
tance of the stafus quo at Rome, it is a policy which 
will not only alienate Italy but outrage the views 
of advanced Europe. The question and problem is, 
how to reconcile the spiritual supremacy of the Pope 
with the aspirations of the Icalians for a united nation- 
ality. This desire the nation wishes, it appears, to re- 
alize, at any cost, however great, and docs not shrink 
from increased burdens to carry it oui. The cry of the 
Italian press is for the intervention of the Italian Gov- 
ernment at once, and although such intervention is 
neither permitted by treaties nor justified by the law of 
nations, it must sooner or Jater be carried out, or Italy 
be again controlled and repressed by her Gallic and 
Teutonic neighbors. A united Italy and a Popedom is 
@ political impossibility. It is cither a Popedom or a 
United Italy. 

This Italian question is the great difficulty of the mo- 
ment, and may end at any instant by the fiwht of th 
Pope or the intervention of France—a few days wiil Je- 
cide one way or the other. The French nobility is 
said to be hastening to Rome to offer its chivalrous ser- 
vice to the Holy Father; but the Papal army is disory.n- 
ized, desertions are frequent, the populations of tl. 
States of the Church are lukewarm or dissffected, «nd 
military volunteers are hasteniog from all sides to join 





the momentous Civil War. 


against the forces of the Pope. France would probably 





injure her traditional policy as the head ot the Catholic | 


anotier tablet or had beea omitted. But on removing 
| the tablet ‘his year from its position by M. Manette, 

the Demotic version of the Greek act of Synod was 
| found engraved on the left edge or border of the tablet. 
| It has been copied, and its approaching publication at 

Paris will soon take place. The Demotic or hand- 

writing ot the latter Egyptian period is, on the whole, 
| much leas known, and the discovery of this version will 
| be un importaut aid to its study, 


A new Planet, which has been named Un- 
dina, has been simultaneously discovered by Peters, of 
Hanilton College, U. 8., and Tietjens, of Boriin. Its 
magnitude in between the 10th and 11th, and it was first 
seen on the 7th of July last. This is, then, the 100:h, 
or, according to th se who believe in the existence of a 
planet within Mercury’s orbit, the 101st planet, 








In a curious statistical paper read by M. de 
Candolle at the International Botanica) Congress, the 
author expressed his belief that by the end of this 
century botanists will have become acquainted with 
every genus of plants on the face of the globe, and 
will thenceforth occupy themselves with only species 
and varieties, The facts on which M. de Candolle 
bases this opinion is, that the number of new genera 
has diminished in a certain arithmetical order, while 
the number of plant-seekers has proportionally in- 
creased, 


In a late number of the Bulletin of the Royal 
Academy of Brussels, a note appears from M. Dupont, 
in which this geologist states that he has been examin- 
ing a new bone-cavern known as the Trou-madame. In 
the stratified mud he found a series of human bones, 
remains of pottery, bones of deer, and other animals. 
The human rematus include a perfect skull and lower 
macilla. 








Proresson Acassiz has written a letter to 
M. Elie de Beaumont, describing the geological char.ac- 
ter of the Amazon Valley. He states that the valiry 
consists of a species of mud, of which portions ari 
extremely hard; it extends from Para to Peru and ap- 
pears to rest on a cretaceous deposit. The river ha« 
cnt its bed through the mud, and this latter has, in 
some instances, a depth of nearly a thousand feet, 





Amone the objects to be seen at the Museo 
torbonico at Naples, is « collection of shells taken 
from some of the ruined houses of Pompeii. These 


Who states that they are all those of recent species 
He turther remarks that some ot them are shells only 
fotind im Eastern sens, the Indian Ocean, &. Hence 
he thinks ft not unlik ly that they formed prt of a 
Pompeian Mtseum, ani be asks, “Did the original 
proprietor form ove of a Natural History Soc%ety, of 
which the distinguished na'uralist Piiny, who perped 
at Pompeii, was a member 7” 





A Loxpon paper says the plate at Windsor 
Castl-, for the usé of her Majesty and the court, weighs 
nearly thirty tons, and that its value may be roughly 
estimated wt $15,000,000. It is secured in stove chambers 
with vaulted ceilings, whch form part of the origin.3 
and afe thoroughly proof against burglars. 
Among the plate is a sfu le dish, not of silver gilt, but 
of solid gold, made by order of George [V., and repre- 
senting all the Orders, both domestic snd foreign, which 
that sovereign wore, or was entitled to wear; it is 
estimated at $40,000. 


Tue receipts of the Universal Exhibition, 
from the 1st of April to the 10th of September, are 
estimated at $1,500,000. It is estimated that during the 
time the Exhibition has still to remain open, a million 
and a halt of francs mtist be received in order to attain 
the sum of nine millions required to cover the exp«ndi- 
ture. That this result will be obtained is not impro- 
bable, 








Tue Prussian military authorities have just 
published the first of five portions of the work forming 
the history of the campaign of 1866, This section cor. 
tains an account of the diplomatic relations, prepara- 
tious for war, conceatration and position of the armies 
and the op-rations against Hanover und Blectoral Hesse. 
There sre also supplementary captors, contalving 
orders ot battle, returns of the effective, and an account 
of the troops conveyed by railway. 


Tue Cape of Good Hope papers state that 
the Co'esberg district appea’s to contain a great quin- 
tity of diamonds. Numerous parties are very busy 
searching for these precious gems, some Of which have 
been found of as high a value as $2,600. 





A Pants correspondent of the London Times 
is much impressed with the stone implement(e of the 
primitive ages in the Exposition. He wonders how 
life went on when men had only # sione uxto fivht 
with, and ichthyosauruscs or megatveriums to fight 
avainst, He thiuke “ papa’ must Lave telt wery help- 
less when told, “‘ Please, a megatherium ha Just var- 
ried off Johnny.” Well—perhaps. But, on the whole, 
the big creaturos are not the most formiduble. Whales 
are very mild. Elephants are cauvht and tamed in cor- 
rals without any aid irom guns, or even st-e!. Mega- 
theriums, perhaps, had little confidence in themseives, 
and were just as shy of men with tueir cunniny and 
their stone axes, as elephants are of men with their 
cunning and their guns, I: is the cunning, afier all, 
that makes the difference. Very bic creatures bave & 
special disadvantage as regards cunning. 





Mr. Herworrs Drxon, editor of the London 
Atheneum, whore “* New America” has been one of the 
most remarkable literary successes uf our day, hasin 
press a sortof supplementary work, entitled * Spiritual 
Wives.” 





Ine mode practiced in obtaining the Cin- 
chona Bark in Peru ani Bolivia has led to the well- 
founde fear of the extinction of the trees, and bava 
induced private as we!l as governmental efforts to pro- 
pagate the tres «lsewhere. Transplanted to India by 
the British government, larg plavtations of it huve 
been reared. From a single plant the Indian govern- 
ment has obtained in six years upward of 8,000 plants. 
We hear that an atiempt is making to establish a Cin- 
chona nursery in California, As quinine is avout the 
only specific in the Materia Medica, it isto be hoped 
that the tree from the burk of which it is obta'ned 
may be exiensively propagated, 





A Caurrorn1a writer makes the following 
estimate of the value of some of the leading produc- 
tions of the Golden State, for the current year: 


Wheat, 7,000,000 sacks ce eeseeeeeeee + $15,000,000 
+» 6,601,000 





1,800.00 ®icks..........005. 2,200,000 
Ww 8,0 0 UOO IDB... 6... ceeceece cece cece 2,000,000 
Uther products...... Cosecccscvevese 60000 4,000,000 





Total agricultural.... ++ eeeee + $28,800,000 
The production of Wine, it is supposed, mil reach 
3,600,000 gaLons. 





Tue population of the Earth was estimated 
by B isching in 1787 at 1,000,000,000, by Fabri and Stein 
in 1800 at 900,000,000, ny Horshelmann in 1833 at 
872,000,000, by Dieterici in 1858 at 1,288,000,00, and by 
Kolb in 1865 at 1,220,000,000, Dr. Behm in his Geo- 
wraphical Annual just published, estimats it at 1,35u,- 
000,000, thus distributel: Europe, 285,000,000; Asia, 
796,600,000; Australia and Po'ynesia, 3,850,000; Africa, 
188,000,000; and America, 74,500,000. At the same time 
he acknowledges that it is impossible o arrive at any. 
thing more than an a»proximate notion of the popula- 
tion in Asia and Africa, there being no census or other 
accurate means of ascertaining the number of inhabit- 
ants in those continents, 








Dears or a Baioanpess.—Tue Ilalia of Naples 
announces the death of the famous “ brigandess” 
La Gizzi, who was for some time the terror of the 
Volturara district. La Gizzi was « tall) muscular 
woman, with beetling brows, covered with a tick 
mass of black shaggy hair that fe!l over hur shoulders 
and breast, and was so bloodthirsty that she vulun- 
tarily performed the office of executioner on every 

ve doomed to deuth by her band. It is reiated 
that, on one occasion, after stalbing three of her cap- 
tives, she collected the blood that flowed from their 
wounds in a jar and then poured it yver the head cf her 
lover, telling him that should be |ifs tism of b'ood. 
Seng oueev pursued by the troo s, her consort avd 
he toox refuge in the of a 


cottage asaut at Pe- 
troxa, and com him, with frightial threats, to give 
them food, 


t laid some provis.ons beiore 
them; but while op were busied with their mea! he 
seized an 4x, and attacked them with such fury that 
he struck both La Gizzi and her com 


jon to the 
‘ before they could defend themselves, He then 
ran to the neighboring village of Rici 

the national guard of — ot 
them to his cottage. ere 
bodies, and, atter decapitating them, carried the heads 
ot La Gizzi and her lover in triumph through the dis- 
trict. Wit» such a people as the Italium tanditt! to 
depict, from — a —— a wieee tape, 
cannot fail to © his “ Adven py 








shells have been carefully examined by Mr. B. Damon. 





” enced in 
| Betganae, a comm s 
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The Pictorial Spirit of§the Illustrated European Press. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL—DIGGING THROUGH THE PLATEAU OF] CHALOUF. THE FGYPTIAN TEMPLE IN THE PARK, PARIS EXPOSITION. ap 
i 
The Suct Canal—Digging Threagh the | intervals of 700 fect, and dumped at some distance British Government has been experimenting largely in | remove the battery, each gun is picked up by two men, | ' 
Plateau of Chalouf. from the canal, The plateau is about two leagues the construction of mountain howitzers, while jealously | put on the pack-saddle, and away gallop the mules, \\ 
The plateau of Chalouf is the first elevation of land | broad, and at the point where the cuttingisdeepest they  W4tching our fifteen and twenty-inch guns. Two | The engraving shows the method of carrying, loading \} 

which obstracted the canal of Sues. The sand is! have found a bottom of very hard rock. batteries of artillery, to be employed in the latest quar- ' etc. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE: LEARNING THE CUTLASS EXERCISE AT THE WELLINGTON BARRACKS, LONDON. WRECK OF THE SCREW STEAMSHIP HIOGO ON THE EDDYSTONE ROCKS. sane rulers, 

yaw which ¢ 
shoveled into carts or cars, and drawn by horses to the | Imspection of the Mountain Battery at rel of the British lion, are composed of steel howitzers, | Metropolitan Police Learning the Cutlass 
commencement of the ascent, Then four or five cars Woolwich, England, weighing 150 pounds, and carrying 2,500 yards, with a Exercise. Coco 
are fastened together and drawn to the level of the sur- The peculiar topograpny of Abyssinia necessitates charge of seven and a half ounces of powder. When The late Fenian riots in Manchester and elsewhere, | 


| 
rounding country, by portable steam-engines placed at ' the employment of very light artillery, and the to be fired, the guns are dismounted from the pack- | and the frequent repetition of murderous assaults 00 
—_——_ . Se saddle, with the carriage, and used on terra'firma;‘to ' the guardians of the British peace, have combined to 
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THE ZOUAVES ON DUTY AT THE NAPOLEON GATE OF ORAN, AFRICA, SHARING THEIR RATIONS 
WITH THE STARVING ALGERINES. LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF THE FRENCH HOSPITAL AT LIMA, PERU. 
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COUNCIL OF THE ARAPAHOE AND COMANCHE INDIANS ON MEDICINE LODGE CREEE, ARKANSAS, SATURDAY, OCT. 19TH.—-FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, JAS, E. TAYLOR —SEE PAGE 135. 


instill a suspicion that the — bution does not reach, and 
\eust or club is not a suffi- % : = Z ane sats a =. : = this illustration represents 
dent protection to the the fierce Zouaves, touched 
blue- coated watchmen. with compession for the 
bery man of them now wretchedness they see be- 
gris his trusty steel to fore them, sharing their 
his thigh and spends some rations equally with these 
time each day in learning poor persons, 
how to use it, and how to 
mo without tripping over The Egyptian Tem- 
i, The engraving shows ple in the Park of 
the Paris Exhibi- 
sthrust and parry. As the som 
fvorite weapons of the 
Fenians seem to be stones 
adrevolvers, the peculiar 
tdvantage of the cutlass, 
repel these assaults, ap- 
pears at least question- 


luaves Sharing 


We continue our illus- 
trations of foreign archi- 
tecture as exhibited in the 
Park of the Exhibition, 
this week presenting a 
view of an Egyptian tem- 
ple which may be accepted 
as a true sample of the 





_ Rations with Egyptian ecclesiastical 
A Starving Al- style. The intelligent ob- 
ferines. server will olmost expect 


Owing to the drought 
iut summer, and the con- 
Mq@ient failure of the 
@ops, the people of the 
French province of Algeria 
wealmost starving. The 
French Government imi- 
tes the action of the 
United States at the close 
the war, in supplying, 
trough the occupying 
wmy, regular rations to 
te unfortunate natives. 
Notwithstanding this gen- ; - = 

ous interposition of the geet SSS 


to see pyramids, sphinx 
and the other concomi- 
tants of their architecture, 
80 Nilish, to coin a word, 
is the appearance of the 
whole scene, 


Steam Roller for the 
Streets of Liver- 
pool, England, 


This uncouth, heavy 
machine is not likely to 
cross the ocean and be- 
come familiar to American 
eyes, until we shall aban- 





J Miers, there are cases " don stone blocks, cobble- 
” thich the public distri- COMANCHE INDIANS ON THE WAY TO THE GREAT COUNCIL ON MEDICINE LODGE CREEK, MONDAY, oct. 16.—sEE PAGE 135. stones and wood, as paving 
atlass 

aielicemmaein 
where, ; \\\ re 
ults on | WH N 
ined to SQWSQVq 


y alt \ Mi 








THE PEACE COMMISSIONERS AND INDIANS GOING TO THE GREAT COUNCIL GROUNDS FROM 
THEIR CAMPS,—SEE PAGE 135. 








CHIEFS OF COMANCHE AND KIOWAS SIGNING THE FINAL PEACE TREATY, MONDAY, OCT. 21sT. 
SEE Pace 135. 
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msa‘erial, as it is designed to smooth and consolidate 
the iuvintion of the immortal MacAdam, Its w ight 
is thirty tons and is driven by a single cylinder 
eleven inches in diameter by f urteen inches stroke 
acting on the two whee 8 in tront, which are seven ieet 
in d.umeter and wei-n six tons apiece. The machine 
is steered by the steering wheel in the torezround act- 
tng upon the hind wheels, ana is reported to be quite 
manog ‘able. 


Wreek of the Hioge on the Eddystone 
Kocks, near Piymouth, England, 


The new British screw steamer Hiozo, bound from 
London, via Falmouth and Cape ot Good Hope, to Japan, 
ran upon the Eldystune Rocks, about 300 yards from 
the lighthouse, The pass» gers and part of the cargo 
were saved, To date of present writing, the cause of this 
disaster has not been promulgated. 


Laying the Corner Stone of the French 
Hospital at Lima, Peru. 


The 15th of August is celebrated a6 a feast day by the 
French population of Lima, and this year the day re- 
ceived wuch greater attention than usual, on account 
of laying the corner-stoue of a new hospital, The 
usual ceremonics were gone through, and an address 
made by Mr. E, de Lesseps, folluwed by Rev. Mr. 
Gracia and Mcssrs, Watecamps and Pomaroux. The 
Fren bh company ef firemen joined the procession, and 
tie wuole Freuch population turned out to Lonor the 
oocasl on. 





Mrs. Brown in America.--No. 5. 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


I s,xs to Mrs, Chauncey as I should feel obliged 
if she’d go along with me and sce one of them 
justices, and she said she would with pleasure, 
tho’ a-wantin’ to go and see Mrs, Lincoln’s clothes 
as were for sale, 

I says, ‘*‘ Whoever’s she ?” 

“ Why,” she says, “ the widder of our President 
as were cruelly murdered of a Good Friday at the 
theyater.” 

‘*Ah,” I says, “I never know’d as they was 
open, but,” I says, “’owever is it as he didn’t 
take cure on his widder, the same as Prince 
Halbert, as left ’is’n werry comfortable? but,” I 
says, ‘ poor soul, if she’s drove to sell ’er clothes, 
it must be queer strect with ’er, as were the case 
with poor Mrs, Pain, as were lett total unprowided 
and drove to a arms-’ouse without even the 
donkey cart as poor Pain did used to go round 
with wegetables, and a ’onest man I will say for 
that time, as I give ‘im a ’alt-crown a-thinkin’ as 
it were a penny between the lights a-buyin’ of 
some taters for Brown’s supper, as is particular 
partial to’em baked with a black puddin’ as is 
prétty catin’ in cold weather when you can trust 
them as sells ’em,” 

So she says as this poor lady’s clothes was for 
sale in Broadway, and off we went to see ’em, as I 
nat’rally expected would be ‘er crownation robes, 
the same as is showd in London at Madam Tus- 
sor’s as bought ’em ’erseif of Queen Wictori, not 
as she were dreve io it thro’ want. But as to 
Mrs. Linkein, as ie ’er name, her clothes was all! 
werry well, out nothin’ much to look at, aad I 
slould say as she might ’ave got rid on ’em on 
the quiet, as won't fetch much except the lace; 
and no doubt if she’s that bad off, as the Merry- 
kins, as is a noble-’arted lot, will make it all right 
for ’er, and so I told the party as avere a-showin’ 
’em—as cut me rather short. 

So I says to Mrs, Chauncey as we'd better go, 
end so we did, and got down-stairs, and stood for 
amomeut a-talkin’ at the door, when up comes a 
gefiiceman an’ tells us not to stop the door-way, 
Well, 1 moves a little further, and was a-restin’ 
mysel’ agin a iron rail. Up comes the perliceman, 
and says, ‘‘ You mustn't set ere,” 

I says, “I ain’t a-settin’.”” No more I wasn’t 
but only a-leanin’, as proved too much for them 
railins, as were only a gate, as opened with the 
weight, and if a man ’adn’t been comin’ up the 
steps with a basket of oyster-sheils on his ead, I 
should ’ave gone down back’ards, as made that 
perliceman grin, and the colored party as was 
@-carryin’ them oyster-suells he said as it were 
luNky as I didn’t bust ’im. 

Mrs, Chauncey she were a-starin’ in at # shop 
wh der a-talkin’ to a friend es she’d met with, and 
she xtys, “Mrs. Brown, this 'ere is a gentleman 
aa is ®Jawyer and ’ave been a judge,” 

“Oh,” I says, “ indeed!” 

Then I gays, “Pre’aps he can tell me about 
that ere periiceman as ’ave got that pocket-book.” 

“* Yes,” she says, “‘and he’ll see you ’ave your 
riglits thro’ a-knowiy’ them porlice and their ways, 
as is downright tyrants,” 

So, she says, a-turnin’ to ‘er friend Mr. Bogis- 
son, This is Mrs. Brown,” as [ made my obedi- 
ence to’'im; but was that friendly, as he shook 
*anda and said as he'd ‘eard a deal about me and 
quite looked on me as an old friend? 

He certainly did not look much like a lawyer, let 
alone ajudge, thro’ bein’ that shabby in his clothes 





_ as was reglar rags in places, with his boots as 


*adn’t seen blackin’ for weeks, I should say; with 
a shirt as was filthy and matched ’is face and ’ands, 
and kep a-chewin’, and smelt fearful of sperrite, 
and as pale as death. 

When he’d ’eard my story, as he didn’t seem 
arf to listen to, and then he says, “‘ Ah, the rascal! 
this must be looked into, and I'll make ‘im pay. 
* But,” he says, “‘1t wili cost you money.” 

“Oh,” I says, “I don’t want to go to law, as 
may cost me thousands and end in the workouse, 
the same as Mre. Lambert, as ’er father left thous- 
ands to, a8 never got ’er rights, tho’ at law over 
thirty years, and was sent to jail for the costs.” 

So, he says, “’Old up a minit ; you goes ahead 
too quick.” 

So, I says, “Excuse me; but ’ow much will it 
cost ?” 

** Why,” he says, “ten dollars to-day for me to 
search the records.” 

“Why,” 1 says, “they surely don’t keep the 
perlice in the records, as will be easy found, thro’ 
me ‘avin took ’is number?” 

He says, “‘ Let’s ‘ave it.” 

Jeays, “I give it to Mrs, Chauncoy to ’old,” 


She says, “ Law, did you? Then I’ve been and 
dropped it.” 

“Law,” I says. “ What is to be donc?” 

Says the lawyer, ‘‘ Never mind, it will be all the 


same; I'll ketch’im sure. But,” he says, ‘ wait | 


a moment, I must just step round ’ere and seo a 
man, I won't be a minit.” Nor more he weren't, 
but smelt wuss of liquor than ever. 

When he come back, he says, “‘’Ave you got 
the money about you ?” 

I says, “I’ve got fifteen dollars,” 

He says, “That ‘ll co for to-day. Now,” he 
says, “‘you meet me to-morrer at twelve to the 
minit at the City ’All, as isa large building witha 
flight of steps up to as is white marble, leastways 
would be but for tobaccer juice as stains every 
thing.” 

So, I says, ‘‘ I’ll be there to the minit.” 

He says, “Bring ten dollars in case I should 
want to pay the fees, as is ’eavy in sich cases.” 

Well, he walks ‘isself off all of a ’urry without 
sayin’ good-mornin’ or anythink. 

80 I says to Mrs, Chauncey, “As he wero verry 
short.” 

“Ob,” she says, “Bless you, the judges is 
a-waitin’ for ’im, as can’t get on without ’im.” 

“Oh,” I says, “1 suppose he’s got to go ome 
and dress.” 

She says, ‘ Bless you, no, that’s ’is way, as ’ave 
got oshins of splended clothes at ’ome and won't 
never put ’em on, tho’ ’is wife, as is my own sister, 
goes down on ’er knees to ’im.” 

I says “Indeed!” and was glad to’ear as he 
were ’er sister's ’usband, for I didn’t arf fancy ’im ; 
but didn’t say nothink, but ‘ome I goes, 

The next day I was off in good time, but what 
with them cars a-gettin’ stuck with a cart across 
the tramway, thro’ a ’orse a-jibbin’, as they calls 
it, and then me not a rushin’ on board the ferry- 
boat for to risk my life, I was lett behind, aad so 
never got to that City ’All till five minuts past 
twelve, and there was not a westment of that 
lawyer wisible, I was wexed, for I didn’t know 
where to find ’im, and Mrs. Chauncey she were 
not able to come with me. So I ’ad my trouble 
for my pains, as the sayin’ is, and ’ad to go ’ome; 
and in the heveniu’ Mrs, Chauncey come into my 
room and said as as ’er brother-in-law ’ad waited 
‘ours for me and wasted ’is time, tho’ he’d paid 
the fees out of his own pocket, and wanted me to 
go the next day, and take five-and-twenty dollars, 
and indemnify that perliceman as he got his 
eye on. 

I wouldn't be too late the next day, but got 
there a ’our too soon, as were the same place to 
meet at. I waited over a ’our, when up come that 
Mr. Bogisson, and says, “‘’Ave you got the 
money? As there isn’t a minut to lose—the 
judge is a-waitin’ for it.” So I give ‘im the five- 
and-twenty dollars—leastways thirty, thro’ only 
‘avin’ three ten dollar bills. 

Off be went like a shot round the corner, 
and Mrs. Chauncey, as ’ad come along with 
me, she says “’Ow that one ’ead ’olds it all I can’t 
make vut; for he’s got everything on ‘is shoulders, 
as might be President, but it ain’t worth ’is 
while,” 

I says, “Not worth ’is while? What do you 
mean ?” 

“Why,” she says, ‘it’s mean pay as the Presi- 
dent gets, as is nearly all spent in drinks, thro’ 
*avin’ such lots of parties as he’s obligated for to 
stand treat to.” 

I says, *‘ No doubt ; for I’ve heard say the Lord 
Mayor ‘isself spends a fortin’ in dinners, thro’ a 
iot of parties as reglar eats ’im up.” 

I says, “‘I suppose he'll be back in a minut or 
two?” 

‘* Weil,” she says, “ pre’aps ; but he is that busy 
as he don’t sometimes takes ’is clothes off for 
weeks.” 

I says, “ So I should think.” 

So we walks up and down for a bit, and then 
Mrs. Chauncey says, “‘Dear me, there’s one 
o'clock! as promised I'd be with my mother by 
arf past twelve.” 

I says, “* Is it far off?” 

She says, “ Over in Jersey.” 

“ Nonsense !’’ Isays. ‘* Why, that’s farther than 
England.” But she only meant jest over the 
water, as they calls Jersey, as makes it werry con- 
fusin’ to any one as isn’t up to their ways. 

So off she went; and I waited another arf ’our, 
and then ’ome I went, with rather a misgivin’ as 
all were not right. 

Mrs. Chauncey she never come ’ome all night, 
nor yet the next day, as ‘ad said she might 
be kep’ with ’er mother, as she told me were 
sick. 

When I told Brown, as ’ad been away for nearly 
a week, he only said as I’d been done agin, and 
went off to sleep. So I thought as I would not 
be made a fool on, and the next day I goes up to 
that ’all were I was told the judges was. 

I asks a party as were a-standin’ at the door of 
one of them rooms which were the judge, as 
pinted to a party as were a-talkin’. 

I says, “‘ Go along with your rubbish, as if I didn’t 
know a judge when I sees ‘im, as any one can 
teil in a minit for his wig and gownd.” 

“Oh,” says the man, “we ain’t none of that 
trash ’ere.” 

I says, “‘ What are you a-callin’ trash as is what 
{ should eall one judge as I’ve seen with ’ardly a 
shoe to ‘is foot.” 

So I walks into the room and began a-askin’ for 
the judge. 

A perliceman as was there told me to be quiet. 

I says, “‘ Don’t you interfere with me, as don’t 
want you, as knows you well.” 

So he says, “ Clear out, and don’t bother.” 

I says, “I will see the judge.” 

Just as I were a-talkin’, a werry nice gentleman 
as come up said, “‘ What’s the trouble ?” 

So I says, “Sir, I wants to see a judge as ’ll 
see me righted.” 

** Well,” says he, “I’m a judge.” 

I says, “‘ Oh, indeed!” for I was took aback, for 
tho’ quite the gentleman, he wasn’t no more like 





a judge, with a short jacket on and a mustache, 


| than me; but he spoke werry kind, and said, 
“As I'd boon treated shameful, and if I could 
ketch that lawyer feller as weren’t no lawyer at 
all.” 

I says, ‘‘ Excuse me, my lord, but he must be a 
lawyer, thro’ bein’ Mrs, Chauncey’s brother-in- 
law.” 

“Well,” he said, “he’s a rascal, and if you 
bring ’im in my way I'll punish ’im.” 

Well, jest as I were a-goin’ to speak, I says, 
“There he is!” a-meanin’ that perliceman as I'd 
give the pocket-book to, as just come up. I says, 
**That’s the man, my lord,” 

“Oh,” says the judge, “it can’t be; he’s a 
officer.” 

** Yes,” I says, ‘and ’ave got the pocket-book.” 

Well, the judge calls ’im up, and up he come, 
and reg’lar brazened it out as the pocket-book 
were full of false money, and as the judge sided 
with ’im I could say no more, so’ome I goes a- 
wowin’ wengeance azin that lawyer. 

That werry night Mrs. Chauncey she come 
’ome, and told me as that Boggisson ’ad been 
and deserted her sister, and left ’em without a 
crust, and I thought as she’d ’ave broke ’er ‘art 
a-cryin’, a-sayin’ as ’er poor sister were that bad, 
with a infant only three days old, and not ’ardly 
a rag to cover ’er ; as she says, “‘ I’m come to fetch 
some of my own things for ’er, and must go back 
at once, for ’er life’s in danger, and,” she says, “I 
shan’t get my money till Tuesday, and ’ave give 
my last dollar to my poor dear mother, as I don’t 
expect to see the morain’.” 

Well, I lent ’er ten dollars and my warm shawl 
for ’er poor sister, as I felt for, thro’ that feller 
’avin’ stripped ot everythink, ’as ’ad been playin’ 
a game, and reglar stuffin’ up poor Mrs, Chaun- 
cey with them lies about ’is bein’ President, as 
said as she’d ’ave trusted ’er life with that man. 
** But,” she says, ‘* what I cares for is the way he’s 
been and robbed you, but,” she says * you shall 
be paid, for there’s my sister’s property as will be 
sold and fetch ten thousand dollars the week after 
next,” 

I says, “*’Ow come he to leave ’er that ?” 

“Oh,” she says, “he ’ain’t no power over all 
’er property, tho’ he’s got a good deal, a scoun- 
drel as 1’ll search the world thro’ but I’ll find ’im 
if he’s above ground.” 

I don’t think as ever I see any one more wexed 
than that poor woman as took on so about me 
bein’ robbed by that feller, and Mrs, Skidmore, 
quite short with ’er, a-sayin’ as she wanted ’er 
board money as she promised ’er next week, and 
said as ’er boxes ’ad things in them tenfold the 
walue of ’er board, as were only two weeks be- 
hind, as I could speak to, for 1’d see silk dresses 
myself in that box as was worth pounds ; besides 
a gcld chain and ornyments, as Mrs, Chauncey 
said she didn’t wear, ’cos they looked like givin’ 
’erselt airs, as didn’t become no widder. 

Well, she went off with them things under my 
shawl, as she wore thro’ not a-wantin’ Mrs, Skid- 
more to pry into ’er business, as is werry disagree- 
able we all knows; and as to Mrs. Skidmore, she 
were as sulky as a bear for days arter, as Mrs. 
Chauncey didn’t come back, and I begun to feel a 
little Lit fidgety, but no doubt it’s all right. 





AL FRESCO DINNER IN ROME, 


Ir you get hungry in Rome, as you are apt 
to do, for re mbling about among the ruins is wearying 
work, go to the Piazza Tartamghi, where you will find 
a tent or Loo. which is one mass of floral decoration— 
flowers in fesioons, and huge baskets full within and 
without; in front is a small table or counter, covered 
with an immaculately-clean damask cloth; placed in 
the middle are two bowls, one of flour and the other o¢ 
batter; just outside the booth is a gigantic culdren of 
boiling oil, So far the cooking materials are well 
evuough, Then as for the cook—a damsel rather brown, 
perhaps, but with such eyes!—and, dear me, bow she 
can use them, too! Rather fierce is the expression of 
her mouth and chin, perhaps—so you had better take 
care not to offend her. Sh is a native ot the Traste- 
vere, and, being descended from the old Roman stock, 
without any taint of Gothic blood in ber veins, is to be 
treated in every respect with the attention due to her 
origin. Her head is costumed in a long, white, fa) 
drapery, edged with point-lace that a countess migh 
envy; her large sleeves are also of point-lace, but they 
are now tucked up, displaying arms that, for form and 
whiteness, put the painters and sculptors in despera- 
tion, The bands and arms of Italian women excel ail 
others, while their f.et and ankles are s ngularly ill- 
formed and clumsy. Inserted in the front of her 
velvet bodice—in tie place of what, I believe, our mil.i- 
ners culi a busk—is a sharp curved knife, with the end 
of the handle just peeping out at her waist in the form 
of asilver brooch, This snife can be, and is used oc- 
casiona!ly; so we had best be careful. Atone end of 
the bovta are baskets, in which are various kinds of 
fish just fresh from the market, The fisb are exceed- 
ingly smal!, and of strange kinds, the only one you 
recognize being the red mullet, The lady’s occupation 
consists in taking the fish that the visitor has selected, 
wiping it, dipping it into the dish of batter, then into 
the dry flour, anu finally into the caldron of boiling oil. 
At its first entrance into the oil, the fish sinks to the 
bottom; but, in a few moments, its reappearance at the 
suriace announces that the cooking process is com- 
pleted. The lady from the Trastevere then takes it out 
with pincers, deposits it in the midst of a plate of 
lemon, which she has previously chopped into pieces 
the size and shape of dice, and presents it for your 
refection with the air and bearing of a Juno. 








In the dome of St. Paul’s Church, London. 
is a series of pictures representing the life of St. Paul. 
An incident occurred during the painting of these 
which I will relate as a remarkable instance of 
presence of mind. The artist, Sa James Thornhill, 
painted standing on a scaffold, erected, of course, at a 
great height from the ground. This scaffold was 
securely built, but not protected by any railing. One 
day, while fortunately a friend was with him, watching 
him at his work, having just finished the head of one 
of the Apostles, he forgot where he was, and, with his 
hands over his eyes, stepped hastily backward to see 
how the picture would look from a distance, In a 
moment he stood on the very edge of the platform— 
another step, another inch backward was certain death ! 
His friend dared not speak for fesr of startling him, 
bu catching up a large brush, he dashed it over the 
fuce of the Apostle, smearing the picture shockin ly. 
Sir James spranz forward instantiy, crying out, “ Bices 
my soul! What have youdone?” ‘I have saved your 
lite,” replied his friend, calmly. For the next moment 
the two stood face to face, very pale an stil!, but thank- 
ing God fervently in their full, loud-beating hearte 


Tue young lady who burst into tears has 
been put together again, and is now wearing hoops to 
prevent the recurrence of the accident, 





———= 
NOTES OF SUMMER TRAVEL, 
Niagara Falls. 


Few visitors to the mighty cataract ome 
think of inquiring who the white man wag by Whos 
venturous foot the brink of the awivl chasm wy. firs 
pressed, Ithought of this ae I stood upon the of 
near the western anzle of the Horseshoe Fay, and 
viewed the place of the once famous old Tabje Rox 
whicb had a terrible blowing up from the au‘hori, 
the oter day, because it threatened to commit Buigj , 
by plunging into the boiling caldron bene:th, ' 
never more shall I reclire upon that gray 011 glab as in 
days that are past, and hob-nob in pewt-r mugs «¢ bit 
ter beer with rosy damsols who would come to Nj 
because they had water on the brain. Well, the on 
white man who ever stood over Niagara Falls, wa; the 
stout-hearted old friar, Father Henuepis, one of an, 
rica’s early pionecrs. Says he in his book of travels. 
“I stood upon ye table. that sels over ye brink of y, 
mighty sluice, and I blessed ye big drinke, ang bade it 
to roll on, and ye big drinke rolled on.” In this inter. 





THE FIRST WHITE MAN ON TABLE ROCK, 


esting record we see the origin of Table Rock, nothing 
of which now remains—O dear! O dear !—except tly 
blasted fragments that lio heaped at the foot of thy 
blasted cliff. 

Seated on the verge of the Horseshoe Full, was 
colored man of singularly inte'lectuai appearance, en. 
gaged in eating a sausage, with the assistance of his 
fingers and a jack-knife. I proffered the swarthy fre. 
luncher of the cataract a cigar, and seating myself be. 
side him, asked whether he had any record of the firs: 
colored person by whom Niagara was ever visited, 
my surprise and delight, he iniormed me that he was, 
lineal descendant of that person. Man and boy, orig 
my sable intormant expressed it, “ nigger and picwin. 
ny,” the family had dwelt hereabouis ever sinc: their 
great, great, great ancestor had first set up his cabin 
just where the Cliitton House now stands. The sing 
that issued from the inspired lips of this du ky pion «r 
has been preserved in the traditions of the family, 





THE FIRST BLACK MAN AT NIAGARA. 


though we regret to say, the tambourine obligato wil 
which it was accompanied, has been lost to the world 
forever. It was with these words chat the touching tr- 
bute of the wild tambourinist of the Table Rock opened: 


* Flow on, dou shinin’ ribber, 
But ere dou fetch de sea, 

Seek Dinah’s bower, and gib her 
Deze flowers I fling o’er dee.” 


Tradition has preserved about two hundred verses of 
this great hymn to Niagara, and so great is the rese™ 
blance borne by many of these 'o the sonys of the late 
Mr, Thomas Moore, as to impress the unprejudicel 
mind with a conviction that plagiarism was a v cen 
wholly unknown to that sweet cat-bird of the lim 


bogs. 

As I contemplated in mute wonder that remarkable 
freak ot nature—the Horseshoe Fall—I coul : not help 
but think of the meagre, not to say mean, manner 2 
which it has been treated by all the artists who have 
hitherto ersayed to reproduce its traits on c:nvs 
Church paints Niagara, and he sees nothing but wilt 
and rainbow, with, mayhaps, a bit uf rock. Gignowt 
paints Ni so does Kensett, so does Rosenbet, 
and they all s°e “ water, water, everywhere,” but 0 
one of them sees the Horseshoes. To-day asI 6's 
over the Fall, the flashing of the Horseshoes in the > 
as they come leaping down with the furious rush of 





THE HORSESHOE FALL. 


cascade, is a sight not to be forgotten. oe 
effect upon the compasge, that the little steam the se? 
plies beneath the Fail, 1s of'en ee . ¢ 
man when there is a freshet of horses) 

the wonders ot nature, but our landscape-paine® 


Such so 
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The positive features of Niagara are water, spray, 
noise, moldiness, higli-prices and love-making, Among 
its negative features, one that never fails to strike the 
visitor, is the absence of the canine element. No dog 
can lve within the sound of Niagara Falls, The stu- 

dous chaos of water ‘s too much for the canine cou- 
stitution, and hydrophobia at once attacks the hapless 
cur that chances to strvy within sight, or even within 


Hennepin’s dog, the first of his race that ever came 
within the influence of Nisgara. Let us recount the 
circumstance in the worJs of the Rev. Hennepin him- 
self: ‘As we came through ye forest, I noticed ye 
sirange emotion of my poor dogge Tray, ye hairs uponne 
whose backe stood up st-aigit on end, while he did 
poppe hys tail between bys legges, and give way to hys 
feelings in a melancholy whymper. And when we broke 
forth from ye woods, and ye waters broke uponne us, 
then didde ye fitte fall uponne my poor dogge Tray, 
which straightways essayed to bite me in ye legge, and 
then he took to flighte; whereuponne, as I have heard 
tell since, he runs fhroagh ye world yet, biting all ye 





“Tray.” 


creatures that do fall in hys way, and they go madde 
and de.” It is interesting thus to trace tie origin of 
that great scourge of animal life, hydrophobia, as 
well as to detect a certain modern song-writer in his in- 
famous appropriation of “ _— dog Tray.” 

In paintiv'” his celebrated portrait of Niagara, Mr. 
Church betiuyed asad want of dramatic feeling. He 
painted a gaudy bow, indeed, with the seven primitive 
colors all in a row, but he did not see nature with the 





eyes of a poet, as I do, sitting out here now on the 
brink of the torrent. Floating amid the lift of the eil- 
ver spray I see a beautiful ballet gir), who flings her 
many-colored scarf above her head as she executes a 
wonderful pas, and it is the effect of the sunlight upon 
this that mukes the rainbow. 

There were many distinguished visitors at Niagara, 
besides myself, when I last patronized ite interesting 
show. Larger than Niogara itself, more gushimg than 
its flood, the great Ristori was there, and I need not 
say that her presence contributed much to shrink 
the solemn waters into compsrative insignificance, 
Mounting on to the stump of a once mighty oak that 





DRY UP. 


erstwhile overhung the rapids, the queen of tragedy 
waved her sceptre over the waters, and, in the luscious 
accents of the lingua Toscana, exhorted them to dry up. 
They were flowin, yet, when I came away; but there 
was a general feeling of confidence among the assembled 

tors, over one hundred thousand in number, that 
ehe days of Niagara were reckoned, and that iolks would 
yet walk dryshod across, from shore to shore. 

One lovely morning as I brushed the dew from the 
tremulous weeds tuat fringe ee yout I pone 
a deep voice apostrophizing the “ of waters”’ 
that boiled benvath, and, on looking up, I beheld 
@ very stout pe e standing on a carpet of 

near the edge of the precipice. In one 

4 he held a pewter mug of a ale, in the other 

a lopg clay pipe, from which he biew defiant wreaths of 
smoke that absolutely belittled the clouds of native 
spray. The brim of his low-crowned hat was very 
broad, and his pillarly legs were encased in drab cd 





THUNDER AGAINST THUNDER. 


breeches and top-boots. Could this be Mr. John Bull 
bims-If? thought I, as I made a rapid note of his = 
son in my sketch-bo.k. Hailing a waiter from the Clif- 
ton House, I inquired of him the stranger’s name, and 
learned that it was not, indeed, the oubtable Mr. 
John Bull who stood before me, but his representative, 


don Times, Ah! the Thunderer pitching into the thun- 
der! It was in ing to bear the great critic’s 
opinion of the grea‘ cataract, viewed in the light ot a 
public amusement. On the whole he spoke favorably 
of the show, expressing some disappointment, however, 
at the style in which it is mounted with regard to 
scenery. But the ample accommodation for spectators, 
he allowed, was beyond all praise. 

Picnics were going on at Goat Island all the time of 
my visit to Niagara. But why don’t people get up pic- 
nics in the Cave of the Winds? It is a splendid place 





SELF AND SWEETHEART ENTERING THE CAVE OF THE 
‘WINDS. 


for flirtation. The monkish costumes with which people 
are invested previous to entering that sweet grotto of 
sighs are much of a size, so that the distinction between 
feminine and masculine is not very obvious. 

Fatigued with the exercise and heat, I ascended the 
cliff once more, and, throwing myself down on the 
eaert near where Table Rock once stood, was soon 
ulled into a placid slumber by the drowsy booming of 
the waters. Idreamt; and in my dream I saw a vener- 
able man in a canoe come tearing down the rapids at a 
fearful pace. His face was pale, but calm, his beard 
was white as the a of the cataruct, and bis head was 
covered with a hat of wonderful size and build. On, 
on he came, leaping with his canoe from wave to wave, 
until he reached the verge of the Great Fall, and then I 
awoke with a shriek, a. lo! I awoke just in time to 





AND AFTrR.” 








The Council of the Arapahoes and Coman- 
che Indians on Medicine Lodge Creek, Ark., 
October !9th. 

Tue grand council of the Apache, Kiowa, 
Cheyenne, Arapaho and Comanche Indians and the 
Commissioners of the United States, was opened on the 
19th ultimo. The locality chosen for the council was a 
beautiful grove on Medicine Lodge Creek, quarter of a 
mile from the Commissionere’ headquarters. A vast 
amphitheatre had been cleared for the occasion, and 





supplied with limited ac dations for the press 
representatives, and the principal participants in the 
big talk. 


The Commissioners were reated upon camp stools 
ranged in a semi-circle, and the head chiefs squatted 
upon the ground, forming a circle about them. A shady 
bower had been erected to shelter the party from the 
gun, Satanta, the chief of the Kiowas, secured a camp 
chair for himself, and occupied a position in front of 
his principal warriors. Little Raven, a very corpu- 
lent chief, filled the second station of honor. Facing 
the Commissioners was Mrs, Virginia Adams, the in- 
terpretess for the Arapaho tribe, attired in bright 
crimson gown. 

General Harney, who is held in the utmost venera. 
tion by the Indians on account of having outrun their 
fleetest warrior, occupied the position of grand chief in 
the council, and appeared in full-dress uniform. Upon 
the rignt of General Harney were Commissioner Taylor 
and Generals Auger and Terry, and upon his leit, 
General Sandborn, Colonel Leavenworth, and MceClosky 
who acted as the interpreter of the Council. 

Senator John B. Henderson made known to the In- 
dians the stipulations of a treaty between themselves 
and the Government, after which several prominent 
chiefs gave an expression to their views, which in the 
main were in opposition to their being settled upon 
reservations. 

A subsequent meeting was held on the following day, 
at which there was a general interch ti t 
upon the features of the proposed treaty, and on the 
Zist the Indians came to terms and the treaty was 


signed. 








Comanche Indians on their Way to the Creat 
Council. 


Tnx scenery surrounding the mountain-path 
through which the Comanche tribe journeyed toward 





characteristic of the mountain-passes in South-west 
Kansas, As will be seen by the illustration, the hills 
are almost entirely destitute of sbrubvery, a few dwarf 
scrambling bushes appearing in the deep chasms and be- 
side some of the larger rocks. In the rear of the train 
was the Comanche supply wagon, followed by Colonel 
Smoot’s outfit, which accompanied the tribe to the 
council grounds, 








The Peace Commissioners and Indians Going 
to the Grand Council Grounds. 


Ar an early hour, on the morning of the 19th 
ultimo, the representatives of the different Indian 
tribes took up their line of march for the grand council 
grounds, and upon entering the dense woods in which 
the council was held, were joined by the Commissioners 
and correspondents, They traveled at an easy gait, 
and each one in the party seemed totally absorbed in 
the great question upon the issue of which the exist. 
enos of the Indians and the future security of our frone 
tier residents depended. 

It may be well to state as an evidence of good faith on 
tbe part of the Government, that the Commissioners 
have distributed over $150,000 worth of provisions, be- 
sides a large number of blankets, suits of uniforms, 
tobacco, Indian cloth, axes, bed-tickings, revolvers, and 
sixteen elegant silver medals valued at $250. 








Chiefs of the Comanches and Kiowas Signing 
the Final Peace Treaty. 


On he 21st ultimo the Indian Commissioners 
and the Cniefs of the Comanches and Kiowas signed a 
treaty of peace, which gives the Indians 6,000 square 
miles of land in the south-western corner of the Indian 
Territory. Each Indian is to receive annually a full suit 
of clothes; they are to have farming implements, a 
teacher, miller, physician, warehouse, etc., and $25,000 
per annum, or its value in such things as they may 
need, In consideration of all this, the Indians are to 
be peaceable and let all railroads be built across the 
plains, 








THE CONGRESSIONAL CEMETERY. 


Tut Congressional Cemetery in Washington 
was opened in 1807. It was originally known as the 
Washington Parish Burial Ground, but received its 
present title on account of the purchase of a large por- 
tion of it for the burial of members of Congress who 
have died in this city, or the erection of cenotaphs to 
their memory. When first opened it comprised only 
one square in extent, but as it has filled up additional 
ground has been added, until now it covers from fifieen 
to twenty acres, of which about one-eighth has been 
purchased by Congress, comprising some 2,000 sites, in 
addition to those already occupied. 

The first interment made was that of the wife of Com- 
modore Tingey, United States navy (in 1807, as above 
stated), whose weather-beaten monument stands a short 
distance from the entrance, There are monuments in 
the cemetery bearing a remoter date than the above, one 
being as old as 1804, but these are those of persons 
whose remains were removed here from other burial 
places, In the same year (1807) was buried the first 
member of Congress, whose remains repose here, Hon. 
Uriah Tracy, of Connecticut, Since that time several 
members of Congress, who died during the sessions, 
have been interred here, but in the majority of cases 
their remains have been sent elsewhere for burial, and 
a cenotaph erected here to their memories, The total 
number of persons interred up to the present time is 
about 30,000, The number of interments for several 
years past has averaged from 700 to 800 per annum, 
During the war there was a considerable augmentation 
of the number, owing partly to the great increase of 
population, and partly to the effects of change of climate 
upon those who came here from other sections of the 
country. 

There are several beautiful and costly monuments 
here, and among them some which commemorate names 
which will always be cherished by the American people. 
Perhaps tbe finest of these is that of Hon. William Wirt, 
who died in 1834, and whose remains rest beneath the 
enduring granite structure erected to his memory. 

The monument erected by public subscription to the 
memory of the girls killed by the explosion at the 
arsenal a few years ago, is one which will attract atten- 
tion as well by its simple beauty as by the sorrowful 
interest felt in the sad event it commemorates, and the 
peculiarly painful feelings with which we naturally re- 
gard that which reminds us of the sudden and violent 
end of young and vigorous life, 

Another structure of historic interest is the tomb of 
Major-General George Clinton, of New York, who died 
in Washington, April 20,1811. He was a member of the 
Colonial Assembiy of New York prior to the war-of In- 
dependence, and also of the Provincial Congress in 1775; 
and atter serving it. the Revolution, and “filling the 
Gubernatorial chair of his owa State for many years, 
was elected Vice-President of the United States, and 
held t@at office to the time of his death. The historic 
reminiscences suggested by the tomb which his chil- 
dren have erected carry the mind far back to ante-Revo- 
lutionary times, for he was a man in the prime of his 
lite when the war for Independ com 1, hav- 
ing been born in 1739. 

The tomb of Elbridge Gerry, another Vice-President 
who dicd in that office, is also here. He was a contem- 

rary of Clinton, having been born about five years 

ter, and outlived him about three years and a halt. 
He was one ot the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and a member of the convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United States, to which 
instrument, however, he declined to subscribe. His 
tombstone bears the following inscription : 


The Tomb 
ot 


Exsrince Gerry, 
Vice-President 
of the 


United States, 
who died suddenly, in this city, on 
his way to the Capitol as 
President of the Senate, 
November 23, 1814, 
ed 70, 


Thus fulfilling 
his own memorable injunction: 
“It is the duty of every citizen, though 
he may have but one day to live, 
to devote that day to the 
good of his country.” 


Among those who sleep here is at least one = 
sentative of the ori of the soil. A plain 
stone monument bears the name of Push-wa-ta-ba, a 
Choctaw chief, who died of croup in this city in 1824. 
It was erected by bis brother chiefs, There are several 
monuments to representatives of foreign powers who 
have died here, among which is one erected by order of 
Frederick William IIL, King of Prussia, to Chevalier 
Frederick Gruem, ister resident of that country. 
Among the cenotaphh is one which recaJis a barbarous 

stice, now happily little in use. It records the 
Peath of Hon. Jonathan Cilley, representative from 
Maine, who was killed in a duel with Graves, of Ken- 











Or Minister to Niagara, Mr. John Oxenford of the Lon 


Medicine Lodge Creek, is remarkably interesting and 


tucky, February 28, 1838, 





NAMES OF STATES, 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires why the States 
are called by their present names, and what are thei 
derivations and meaning. The result of our investiga- 
tions in this matter are the following: 

MarNE.—So called from the province of Maine, in 
France, in compliment to Queen Henrietta of Ep land, 
who, it has heen said, owned that province. This is 
the common!'y received opinion. 

New HaMPsHIRE.—Named by John Mason in 1639 
(who, with another, obtained the grant from the crown), 
irom Hampshire county, in England. The former 
name of the domain was Laconia, 

VeRMonT.—From the French verd mont, or green 
|e ag indicative of the mountainous nature of the 

o 8 name was first officially reco, 
16th of January, 1777, . a 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Indian name, signifying ‘the coun- 
try about the great hills,” i. ¢., the "Biue trina.” 

RHODE IsLanp.—This name was adopted in 1644, from 
the Island of Rhodes in the Mediterranean, because of 
its — Sees to that island, 

NNECTICUT.—This is the Eng'ish orthography of the 
— n word Quon-echticut, which signifies E the long 

New Jensry.—So called in honor of Sir Geor 
Carteret, who was Governor of the Island of Jersey, Ay 
the British Channel. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—From Admiral Penn, the father of 
the founder of the colony, meaning “ Penn’s Woods.” 

DELAWARE.—In honor of Thomas West, Lord Dela- 
ware, who es ey bay, and died there in 1640, 

MaRyYLAND.—. r Henrietta Maria, the Qu 
Charles J. of England. — 

VinGrv1a.—So called in honor of Queen Elizabeth, the 
“virgin queen,” in whose reign Sir Walter Raleigh 
made the first attempt to colonize that region. 

NorTH AND SouTH CAROLINA were originally in one 
tract, called “Carolina,” after Charles IX. of France in 
1504. Subsequently, in 1665, the name was altered to 


GrorGIA.—So called in honor of George II. of Eng- 
land, who established a colony in that pow in 1772. 

FLorDa.-—Ponce de Leon, who discovered this por- 
tion ot North America in 1512, named 1t Fiorida in com- 
memoration of the day he landed there, which was the 
Pasquas de Flores of the Spaniards, or *‘ Feast of Flow- 
ers,”’ otherwise known as Easter Sunday. 

ALABAMA.—Formerly @ poruon of Mississippi Terri- 
tory, admitted into the Union as a State in1816. Tha 
name is of Indian origin, signifying “‘ here we rest.” 

MississIPri.—Formerly a portion of the province of 
Louisiana, So named in 1800, from the great river on 
its western line. The term is of Indian origin, mean- 
ing “long river.” 

Lovistana.—From Louis XIV., of France, who for 
some time prior to 1763 owned the territory. 

ARKEANSAS.—From “ Kansas,”’ the Indian word for 
“smoky water,”” with the French prefix “ arc,”” bow. 

TENNESSEE.—Indian for “‘ river of the big bend,” ¢. ¢., 
the Mississippi, which is its western boundary. 

Kentucky.—Indian for “‘ et the head of the river,” 

Rs ater ae PX Indian, meaning “ beautiful.”” Pre- 
viously applied to the river, which traverses a great part 
of its Condens, - _ 

MICHIGAN.—Previously applied to the lake, the Indian 
name tor a fish weir, So called from a fancied resem- 
blance of the lake to a fish trap. 

Inprana.—So called in 1802, from the American 
Indians, 

ILuinois.—From tho Indian “ illini,”” men, and the 
French suffix “ois,” together signifying “tribe of 
men.” 

| crt term fora “wild rushing chan- 
ne).”’ 


Missouni.—Named in 1821, from the great branch of 
the Mississippi which bows through it. An Indian 
term, meaning “ muddy.” 

Iowa.—From th» Indian, signifying “the drowsy 
ones.” 

Mrinnesota.—Indian term for ‘cloudy water.” 

Oreaon.—According to some, from the Indian oregon, 
“river of the west."”” Others consider it derived trom 
the Spanish ‘ore gino,” wild marjoram, which grows 
abundantly on the Pacific coast, 





JERUSALEM UNDERGROUND.—An account of 
Signor Pierotti’s discoveries in the subterrancan topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem has been published, Employed 
by the Pasha as au engineer, he has discovered that 
the modern city of Jerusalem stands on several Jayers 
of ruined masonry, the undermost of which, composed 
of deeply beveled and enormous stones, he attributes 
to the age of Solomon, the next to that of Zerubabel, 
the next to that of Herod, the next to that of Justinian, 
and so on till the times of the S:racens and Crusaders, 
He has traced a series of conduits and sewers leading 
from the “dome of the rock,’ a mosque standing on 
the very site of the altar of sacrifice in the Temple, to 
the Valley of Jehosaphat, by means of which the priesta 
were enabled to flood the whole Temple area with 
water, and thus carry off the blood and offal of sacri. 
fices to the brook Kedron, The manner ot his explora- 
tions was very intvresting. He yot an Arab to walk up 
through these immense sewers, ringing a bell and 
blowing a trumpet, while be himself, by following the 
sound, was able to trace the exact course they took. 
About two years ago, he accidentally discovered @ foun- 
tain at the Pool of Betherda, and on his opening it, a 
copious stream of water immediately began to flow, and 
has flowed ever since. No one knows from whence it 
comes or whither it goes, This caused the greatest ex. 
citement among the Jews, who flocked in crowds to 
drink and bathe themselves in it. They fancie’ it was 
one of the signs of the Messiah’s coming, and portended 
the speedy restoration of their commonwealth, ‘This 
fountain, which has a “uliar taste like that of milk 
and water, is identified by Signor Pierotti with the 
fountain which Hezekiah built, and which is described 
by Josephus, The measurements and position of most 
of these remains accord exa tly with the Jewish his- 
torian’s descriptions, Some ot the signor’s conclusions 
are disputed, but no one has ed in so disinter- 
ring the relics of the holy city. 


A Human Croce.—Who does not envy the 
man who was in himself a timekeeper, and instinctively 
marked time, whatever he might be doing as correctly 
as any horometrical machine? An account of this 
human clock is given in the Biblicthéque Universelle de 
Genéve, and also in the Gentleman's hhagasine for 1825, 
His name was Chevally, and i.e was a native of Switzer. 
land, In his youth he was accustomed to pay great 
attention to the ringing of bells and the vibesitene of 
pendulums; and by degrees he acquired the power of 
counting a succcession of intervals exactly equal to 
those which the vibrations or sounds produced. Being 
on board a steamboat on the Lake of Geneva, on July 
14, 1823, he engaged to indicate to the crowd about bim 
the lapse of a quarter of an hour, or as many minutes 
and seconds as any one chose to name, and this during 
a most diversified conversation with those standing by ; 
and further, to indicate by hié voice the moment when 
the hand passed over the quarter-minutes or half-min- 
utes, or any other subdivision y stipulated, 
during the whole course of the experiment. This he 
did without mistake, notwithstanding the exertions of 
those about bim to distract his attention, and clapped 
his hands at the conclusion of the fixed time. His own 
account of his gift was as follows: “I have acquired by 
imitation, labor an.J patience, a movement which neither 
thoughts, norlabo-, por anything can stop. It is similar 
to that of a pendu!um, which at 4a), motion of going 
and returning gives me the space of three seconds, so 
that twenty of them make a minute, and these I add to 
others continually.” if thie 1an’s wondertul faculty 
could but be diss: m!naied throughout mankind, what a 
punctual world we should have; and if, as moralists 
assert, those days a'¢ doubled which are economically 

what a means of lengthening our lives would 
such a gift afford us! In any case, would not the ac- 
quisition of this time-reckoning instinct be worth try- 
ing for? 


In a family Bible in Connecticut this record 
is to be found: 

** Elizabeth Jones, born on the 20th of November, 
1785, according to the best of her revollection,” 
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THE DIKES IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION FOR RECLAIMING THE MEADOWS 
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THE DIKE, LOOKING FROM THE PUMPING ENGINE TO BERGEN HILL, NEW JERSEY. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF RECLAIMING but of those marshes in the immediate vicinity of | action, are found to be the most formidable barriers to | the long and tedious process of pumping; by the simple 
civilization—marshes, in fact, which stand in the way | the great work of reclamation, It is true that stupend- | method of ditching; and by the erection of dikes or 

LANDS. of civilization, keeping hundreds of millions of dollars | ous works of drainage have been accomplished in | levees, All these systems are not only exceedingly 

Operations on Newark Meadows, N. J., by | locked up in their oozy, muddy, worthless bosoms. Europe, such as the Harlem Lake, the wonderful Dikes | costly to perfect, but they are almost equally as costly 
the Iron Dike and Land Reclamation | Jergey City and Hoboken would long since have become | of Holland, the Fens of Lincolnshire, and the Bedford | to maintain. The Encyclopedia Amerwana, speaking of 

Company of New York. one continuous city but for the unsightly marsh which | Level; but these were accomplished by Governmenta | the Dikes of Holland, says: 

Swamp-.anps are blurs upon the fair face of | spreads out, barren, between; and thousands of | action or liberal subsidy. The results in each case * At present, this work is conducted on a systematic 
Nature; they are fever-breeding places; scourges of | families could find homesteads,where the waters of the | have proven truly gigantic. Harlem Lake, formerly | plan at great cost. Embankments are made toward the 
humanity; which, instead of yielding the fruits of the | East River overflow at 103d street. Many attempts | presenting an area of seventy square miles of water, is | sea with heavy timbers filled in with stone, and the surtace 
earth and adding wealth to the general community, only | have been made to reclaim similar marshes, but the | now a land teeming with the richest productions of the | is covered with bundles of flags and reeds fastened 
supply to the neighboring places poisonous exhalations | enormous expense attending the only certain method | earth ; Holland bids defiance to the ever-threatening | down by stakes. Piles are also driven into the 
and torturing musquitos. They are, for all practical | of reclamation then known has always proved an effect- | tides: while the Bedford Level, a vast tract of thousands | sand, and protected by planking, as well as by earth, 
purposes, worthless; and the imperative necessity for | ual bar to the completion of the work. These marshes, | of acres, is now a fertile corn-field, and was not long | turf and stones. Frequently the slopes are covered 
their reclamation is obvious to all, and is univereally | asa general thing, are divided among numberless owners | since made into a county, and added to the domains of | with wicker-work made of willow twigs, and the willow- 
conceded. in parcels, from the sixteenth of an acre to five and | her Majesty, being declared the finest agricultural dis- | tree is extensively cultivated to furnish these supplies, 

We are not dealing now with the vast, wild and deso- | ten acre lots. The conflicting interests of these parties, | trict in the country. which require frequent renewal. Walls of masonry are 
ate swamps which infest certain portions of our country, | and the impossibility of inclining them to a united The old systems of draining may be summed up, by | built in some of the most exposed situations, and rows 
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4 VIEW FROM EAST NEWARK, N. J., THE PRESENT SOUTHERN TERMINUS OF THE DIKE. 
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BETWEEN BERGEN AND THE HACKENSACK RIVER, NEW JERSEY. 
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of piles outside protect the dikes from the action of the 
waves. It is is estimated that the annual expense of 
keeping up the Dike of Helder and that of West Chap- 
pell, at the western extremity of the island of Walcheren, 
is about $30,000 each. The whole expenditure in Hol- 
land for maintaining its dikes and regulating the water 
level is annually from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. Engin- 
eers are constantly employed, and watchmen are em- 
ployed to patrol the dikes by day and night, and give 
alarm when danger/appears imminent and the tides 
§ areaten to overflow. 

It may be asked, ‘‘Why, with all the skill of Europe, 
and the vast and unstinted wealth to direct that skill, 
have these great works been found defective ?”” 

The explanation will be tound in the following quo- 
tation from the London Penny Encyclopaedia: ‘Where 
the land is below the level of the sea at high water, it 
requires a constant removal of the water which perco- 
lates through the banks.” 

The water percolates through the banks because it 
follows the holes which the rats and land crabs perforate 
day and night, and whieh if not repaired, enlarge by the 
washings of the tide, and speedily destroy the structure 
entire orin part, This fact explains the necessity of 
constant repair at endless cost, and also the endeavor 
to remedy the evil by expensive works of solid masonry, 
which also require frequent repairs, through the sink- 
ing of the foundations in the treacherous soil, 

The great failure in the science of draining through 
past ages has been, the want of an impenetrable core, or 
wall, which would resist the individual or united efforts 
of the whole tribe of borers to penetrate through the 
embankments, and it was left to an American to solve 
& problem which the genius and science of the Old 
World have labored at for hundreds of years, in vain. 

The key to this important problem, which will give 
millions of acres of rich lands to the industry of the 
country; which will secure our canals from breaks; and 
render the levees of the Mississippi defiant of the rush- 
ing and the swelling of that mighty stream, is the Iron- 
dike invented by Mr. 8. B. Driggs, of this city. 

Mr. Driggs, whose inventive genius isa matter of 
honorable record, conceived some three years ago, the 
simple but effective means of circumventing these 








THE SOD. 


borers, viz: The driving of iron plates into the yield- 
ing soil, and joining them end to end, thus presenting 
an unbroken and impenetrable iron wall, which could 
be extended for countless miles, which would remain 
uninjured fora hundred years, but which, if from un- 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE DIKE. 


foreseen circumstances it needed repair, could be made 
whole in ap hour at a merely nominal cost, namely— 
the substituting of another plate. 

After much labor, Mr. Driggs succeeded in forming a 
company, under the title of the ‘‘ New York Iron-dike and 
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CHISELING,. 


Land Reclamation Company;” but months passed by 
and no steps were taken to practically test the value of 
the invention. 

Impatient, and despairing at the delay, he determined 
to act for himself, and to purchase a large tract of the 
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SETTING THE PLATE USED IN CONSTRUCTING 
THE DIKE. . 


Newark Meadows. The difficulty which we mentioned 
in the beginning of this article stared him in the face. 
The land he selected, bordered by the Hackensack and 
the Passaic rivers, had a hundred owners, and how to 
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reach them was the question. To secure contracts of sale 
from the various owners, he dared not let his lett hand 
know what his right hand did; for if his purpose had 
been divined a combination of owners would have en- 
sued, which would have raised the price by acre or lot, far 
beyond his means of purchase; for it must be remem- 
bered that all this was to be accomplished out of his 
own private means—every dollar ‘of which he had to 
hazard against success. So he worked like a mole, and 
foot by foot he acquired the coveted soil, until he owned 
five thousand acres by right and title beyond dispute, 

While laboring day and night in these difficult and 
tortuous researches, another overwhelming difficulty 
presented itself, in the shape of a company, organized 
by an irresponsible party, which having applied to the 
Legislature of New Jersey, was »ranted a charter under 
the title of the ‘‘ Tide-Water Company of New Jersey,” 
with privileges of the most exclusive and oppressive 
character, one of which was the power to reclaim any 
land at will, and to tax the owner twelve dollars per 
acre in perpetuity. Weighed down by cares, oppressed 
by difficulties and wearied by labor, Mr. Driggs, alone 
and unassisted, had to fight this gigantic scheme 
of extortion, and after unheard of troubles, and re- 
peated discomfitures, his tireless perseverance and his 
dogged courage were rewarded, by the utter abrogation 
of the iniquitous charter. His success in this effort, 
accomplished by such personal sacrifices, entitles him 
to the thanks and gratitude of every citizen of New 
Jersey. 

At this point, Mr. Driggs was fortunate enough to 
meet with a gentleman distinguished, not only for his 
great wealth, but for his clear, keen perception of prac- 
tical truths, and his hearty co-operation when once em- 
barked in a speculation sustained by his judgment. We 
allude to Mr, Samuel W. Pike, well-known as the proprie- 
tor of the Gineinnati Opera House, who is now erectinga 
magnificent temple of art in this city. Mr. Pike was 
satisfied, at a single hearing, of the importance of the 
undert:king, and entered upon it at once, furnishinga 
vast sum of movey, and forming a company of which 
he was ejected president. He was the only man ap- 
proacied who had sufficient largeness of mind and 
shrewdness of foresight to take in at a glance the whole 
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scope and vastness of the Iron-dike system. Under his 
auspices the work went on at once, the whole direction 
and construction being entrusted to the inventor, Mr. 
Dricgs, who has abundantly proved his ability to grapple 
with and centrol important undertakings. Already 
several miles of the dike have been completed, and in & 
short tame the whole tract will be under a course of rapid 
and perman+nt reclamation. One highly suggestive 
eft: ct of this prozressing rcclamation is, that the owners 
of the marsh lands adjoining, who a few months ago 
would willingly have taken fifty doilars per acre, have 
recently peremptorily refused offers of one thousand 
dollars per acre. 
MR. DRIGGS'S IRON-DIKE SYSTEM. 

Mr. 8. B. Driggs’s system consists of ap 
wall made by « series of cast-iron plates, These plates 
are cast as thin and sharp at the bottom edge as the 
metal will run, and are, by means of a serew or other 
power, pressed one after avother down to the point of 
lowest water-mark. Say they are five, ten or twelve 
feet long, and one-quarter or one-half inch thick, and 
sufficiently wide to occupy the space between the very 
highest and the lowest water-marks of the tides. These 
plates are joined together in such a manner as will pre- 
vent the ends from passing each other, as in most cases 
the earth iteclf, being forced into the joints, will make 
them tight, This series of plates, torced down or 
placetl in‘o the earth in this manner, it can be readily 
seen, forms at once a wall that is impervious to water 
and an impassable barrier to all kinds of borers; and as 
in most cases the plates are pressed down and cut 
their own way through the turf, no excavation or other 
preparation is required to form this substantial wall 
siong the shore or banks where the dike is to be con- 
structed. The excavation of earth to form a large and 
deep ditch inside or inland from this iron wall will form 
a sufficient embankment to cover that portion of the 
iron remaining above the natural surface of the land, 
and the work is complete, 

The great feature of the Iron-dike is its simplicity 
and small cost, compared with all other known modes 
of reclaiming lands, No excavations, no coffer-dams, 
no masonry, no extensive embankment of earth to be 
carted irom the uplands; but a simple pressure into 
the earth of a series of cast-iron plates, forming an im- 
pervious core or spinal column, effectually dividing the 
marsh lands from the overflowing waters, and when 
the earth is thrown over the top of the core from the 
ditch inside, we have a solid bank, promising to last 
almost for ever, preventing any overflow of the tides, 
aud free from the danger of being bored through by 
animals, 

The lan’ now under process of reclamation by Mr. 8. 
B. Drig..’s system, will produce at least five times as 
much wheat or corn as the upland now cultivated for 
that purpose, and being close to the great city ot New 
York, wiih rap'd communication by land an. water, is 
worth $1,000 au acre, at a low estimate. 

The profeasional gardeners in and about New York, 
who are now paying $100 to $150 per acre per year, for 
the mere rei.t of unoccupied land about the city for 
raising garden-truck, will be glad to yet this soft and 
easily tilled ‘and on the reclaimed marsh, even at an 
advanced price, tur the reasons—lst, because it is more 
easily worked; 2d, it wiil produce tenfold more of any 
kind of vegetable; 3d, it requires no manure; 4th, the 
produce can be brougiit direct to the city by boat, so 
that horses and carts are not required. 

Thus a clear thir: of the present cost will be saved, 
while the increased amount produced will quadruple 
the profits, These are points which should direct the 
attention of market-gardeners to the reclaimed lands 
of Newark Meadows, 

Every household in New York is interested in this 
undertaking; for the products of this rich and won- 
derfully productive soil will flow into the city, and the 
abundance thus supplied will not only be better in 
quality, but cheaper in price. Besides, the success of 
this undertaking will induce land-holders everywhere 
to reclaim their waste lands, and as there are a million 
acres of marsh lands within fifty milea of New York 
city, the value of such land, recluimed and rendered 
richly productive and taxable, can hardly be estimated. 
In light of these considerations, the reclamation of 
the Newark Meadows by Mr. Driggs’s Iron-dike 
system becomes of the highest national importance, 
for it will add to every State hundreds Of millions of 
dollars’ worth of landed property, and will unques- 
tionably greatly reduce the average of our bills of 
mortality. 

Of its use for rendering permanent the banks of our 
great canals, admitting probably of a much greater 
rate of speed, and of its certain power otf controlling 
the action of the mighty Mississippi river, and of 
securing to Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Tennessee, products trom their waste lands cal- 
culated to amount to nearly a thousand millions of 
dollars ($1,000,000,000) per annum, we have neither 
time nor space to discuss pow. But that these great 
works will be achieved we feel perfectly assured, 

We have visited from time to time, and closely in- 
spected the Iron-dike operations at Newark Meadows, 
and are fully satisfled ot the entire success of the 
system. Ina few week: the iron wall will entirely sur- 
round the two river fronts of the marsh, and the land 
will be in perfect working order by the early spring of 
1868. Weare able to state positively, for the informa. 
tion of those interested in the matter, that the land 
of the [ron-dike Company of New York will be ready 
for occupation early in the spring of 1868, and that ap- 
plication for the renting of the same will be entertained 
now. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 











CHAPTER LXXVI.—THE ARABINS RETURN TO BAR- 
CHESTER. 


In these days Mr, Harding was keeping his bed 
at the deanery, and most of those who saw him 
declared that he never again would leave it. The 
archdeacon had been slow to believe so, because 
he had still found his father-in-law able to talk 
to him—not indeed with energy, but then Mr. 
Harding had never been energetic on ordin 
matters—but with the same soft cordial interest 
in things which had ever been customary with 


him. 

He had latterly been much interested about 
Mr. Crawley, and would make both the archdea- 
con and Mrs, Grantly tell him all that they heard, 
and what they thought of the case. This of 
curse had been before the all-important news 
hhad been received from Mrs, Arabin, Mr. Hard- 
ing was very anxious, “ Firstly,” as he said, “ for 
the welfare of the man, of whom I cannot 
bring myself to think ill; and then for the honor 
of tue cloth in Barchester,” 





** We are as liable to have black sheep here as 
elsewhere,” the archdeacon replied. 

** But, my dear, I do not think that the sheep 
is black ; and we never have had black sheep in 
Barchester.” 

‘Haven't we though?” said the archdeacon, 
thinking, however, of sheep who were black with 
a different kind of blackness from this which was 
now attributed to poor Mr, Crawley—of a black- 
ness which was not absolute blackness to Mr. 
Harding’s milder eyes, : 

The archdeacon, when he heard his father-in- 
law talk after this fashion, expressed his opinion 
that be might live for years. He was just the 
man to linger on, living in bed—as indeed he had 
lingered all his life out of bed. But the doctor 
who attended him thought otherwise, as did also 
Mrs. Grantly, and as did Mrs. Baxter, and as also 


did Posy. 
“Grandpa won’t get up any more, will he?” 
Posy said to Mrs, Baxter. 


« Hope he will, my dear; and that very 
soon, 

“TI don’t think he will,” said Posy, ‘* because 
be Sm he would never see the big fiddle 
again, 

“That comes of his being a little melancholy 
like, my dear,” said Mrs, Baxter, 

3. Grantly at this time went into Barchester 
almost every day, and the archdeacon, who was 
very often in the city, never went there without 
pesies half an hour with the old man, These 

wo clergymen, essentially different in their char- 
acters and in every detail of conduct, had been 
80 much thrown together by circumstances that 
the lile of each had almost become a part of the 
life of the other. 

Although the fact of Mr. Harding’s resi- 
dence at the deanery had of late years thrown 
him oftener into the society of the dean than that 
of his other son-in-law, yet his intimacy with the 
archdeacon had been so much earlier, and his 
memories of the archdeacon were so much 
clearer, that he depended almost more upon the 
rector of Plumstead, who was absent, than he did 
upon the dean, whom he saw every day. It was 
not so with his daughters. His Nelly, as he used 
to call her, had ever been his favorite, and the 
circumstances of their joint lives had been such, 
that they ad never been further separated than 
from one street of Barchester to another—and 
on! y for the very short period of the married life 
of Mrs, Atabin’s first husband, Yor all that was 
soft and tender, therefore—which with Mr. Hard- 
ing was all in the world that was charming to 
him—he looked to his youngest daughter; but 
for authority and guidance and wisdom, and for 
information as to what was going on in the world, 
he had still turned to his son-in-law, the archdea- 
con—as lie had done for nearly forty years, For 
so long hud the archdeacon been potent as a cler- 
gyman inthe diocese, and throughout the whole 
duration of such potency his word had been law 
to Mr. Harding in most of the affairs of life—a 
law gencrally to be obeyed, and if sometimes to 
be broken, still a law. And now, when all was 
nearly over, he would become unhappy if the 
archdeacon’s visits were far between, Dr. Grant- 
ly, when he found that this was so, would not 
allow that they should be far between, 

On the fo'lowing morning the dean rode over to 
Hogglestock, and as he drew near the house of 
his old friend his spirits flagged, for, to tell the 
truth, he dreaded the meeting. Since the day on 
which he had brought Mr, Crawley from a curacy 
in Cornwall into the diocese of Barchester, his 
friend had been a trouble to him rather than a joy: 
The trouble had been a trouble of spirit altogether, 
not at all of pocket. He would willingly have 
picked the Orayleys out from the pecuniary mud 
into which they were ever falling, time after time, 
had it been possible. For, though the dean was 
hardly to be called a rich man, his lines had fallen 
to him not only in pleasant places but in easy cir- 
cumstances; and Mr, Crawley’s embarrassments, 
though overwhelming to him, were not so great 
as to have been heavy to the dean, But in maving 
to do this he had always failed, had always suffere 
and had generally been rebuked, Crawley would 
attempt argue with him as to the = ag: of 
allotment of church endowments, declaring that 
he did not do so with any reference to his own cir- 
cumstances, but simply because the subject was 
one naturally interesting to clergymen. And this 
he would do as he was waving off with his hand 
offers of immediate assistance which were indis- 
vensable, ‘hen there had been scenes between 

he dean and Mrs. Crawley—terribly painful—and 
which had taken place in direct disobedience to 
the husband's positive injunctions, 

“Sir,” he had once said to the dean, * I request 
that nothing may pass from your hands to the 
bands of my wife.” 

“Tush, tush!” the dean had answered. 

**T will have no tushing or pshawing on such a 
matter, A man’s wife is his very own, the breath 
of his nostril, the blood of his heart, the rib from 
his body. It is for me to rule my wife, and I tell 
you I will not have it.” 

After that the gifts had come from the hands of 
Mrs. Arabin; and then again, after that, in the 
direst hour of his need, Mr, Crawley had himself 
come and taken money from the dean’s hands! 
The interview had been so painful that Arabin 
would hardly have been able to count the money, 
or to know of what it had consisted had he taken 
the notes and check out of the envelope in which 
his wife had put them, Since that day the two 
had not met each other, and since that day these 
new troubles had come, Arabin as yet knew but 
little of the manner in which they had been borne, 
except that Crawley had felt himself compelled to 
resign the living of Hogglestock. e knew 
nothing of Mrs. Proudie’s persecution, except 
what he gathered from the fact of the clerical 
commission of which he had been informed ; but 
he could imagine that Mrs. Proudie would not lie 
easy on her bed while a — ~ was doing duty 
almost under her nose, who was guilty of the 
double offense of being accused of a theft, and of 
having been put into his living by the dean. The 
dean, therefore, as he rode on, pictured to himself 
his old friend in a terrible condition. And it might 
be that even now that condition would hardly have 
been improved. He was no longer suspected of 
being a thief; but he could have no money in bis 
pocket ; and it might well be that his sufferings 
would have made him almost mad, 

The lean also got down and left his horse at a 
farmyard, as Grantly had done with his carriage, 
and walked on, first to the school. He heard voices 
inside, but could not distinguish from them whether 
Mr. Crawley wasthere or not. Slowly he opened the 
door, and, looking round, saw that Jane Crawley 
was in the ascendant. Jane did not know him at 
once, but told him, when he had introduced him- 
self, that her father had gone down to Hoggle 
End, He had started two hours ago, but it was 
im ible to say when he might be back, 

“He sometimes stays ali day a with the 
brickmakers,” said Jane, Her mother was at 


home, and she wouid take the dean into the house. 
As she said this she told him that her father was 
sometimes better and sometimes worse, “ But 





| he has never been go very, very bad, since Henry 


Grantly and mamma’s cousin came and told us 
about the check.” 

Tat word Henry Grav | made the dean under- 
stand that there might yet be a ray of sunshine 
among the Crawleys. 

aes is papa!” said Jane, as they got to the 

a 


gate, 

Then they waited for a few minutes till Mr. 
Crawley came up, very hot, wiping the sweat from 
his forehead, 

“Crawley,” said the dean, “I cannot tell you 
how glad I am to see you, and how rejoiced I am 
that this accusation has fallen off from you.” 

“Verily the news came in time, Arabin,” said 
the other ; *‘ but it was a narrow pinch—a narrow 
pinch, Will you not enter, and see my wife ?” 





CHAPTER LXXVII.—MISS DEMOLINES DESIRES TO 
BECOME A FINGER-POST. 

Joun Eames had passed Mrs. Thorne in the 
hall of her own house almost without noticing her 
as he took his departure from Lily Dale. She had 
told him as plainly as words could speak, that she 
could not bring herself to be his wife, and he had 
believed her. He had sworn to himself that if he 
did not sueceed now he would never ask her again, 
“It would be foolish and unmanly to do so,” he 
said to himself, as he rushed along the street to- 
ward his club, No, That romance was over, At 
last there had come an end toit. “It has taken 
a good bit out of me,” he said, pee | his steps 
suddenly that he might stand still and think of it 
all, ‘* By George, yes. A man doesn’t go through 
that kind of thing without losing some of the 
caloric. I couldn’t do it again if an angel came in 
my way.” He went to his club, and tried to be 
jolly. He ordered a good dinner, and got some 
man to come and dine with him, For an hour or 
80 he held himself up, and did appear to be jolly. 
But as he walked home at night, and gave him- 
self time to think over what had taken place with 
deliberation, he stopped in the gloom of a deserted 
street, and leaning against the rails, burst into 
tears, Ho had really loved her, and she was never 
to be his, He bad wanted her, and it is so pain- 
ful a thing to miss what you want when you have 
done your very best to obtain it, To struggle in 
vain always hurts the pride ; but the wound made 
by the vain struggle for a woman is sorer than 
any other wound so made. He gnashed his teeth 
and struck the iron railings with his stick; an 
then he hurried home, swearing that he would 
never ey another thought to Lily Dale. In the 
dead of the night, thinking of it still, he asked 
himself whether it would not be a fine thing to 
wait another ten years, and then go to her again. 
In such a way would he not cache Ginedlt immor- 
tal as a lover beyond any Jacob or any Leander? 

The next day he went to his office and was very 

rave, When Sir Raffle complimented him on 

eing back before his time, he simply said that 
when he had accomplished that for which he had 
gone, he had, of course, come back. Sir Raffle 
could not get a word out from him about Mr. 
Crawley. He was very grave, and intent upon his 
work, Indeed he was so serious that he quite 
afflicted Sir Raffle, whose mock activity felt itself 
to be confounded by the official zeal of his private 
secretary. During the whole of that day, Johnny 
was vey | that there could be no cure for his 
malady but hard work. He would not only work 
hard at the office if he remained there, but he 
would take to heavy reading. He rather thought 
that he would go deep into Greek and do a trans- 
lation, or take up the exact sciences and make a 
name for himeelf that = But as he had enough 
for the life of a secluded literary man without his 
salary, he rather Sponges that he would give up 
his office altogether. He had a mutton chop at 
home that wey: and spent his time in endea- 
voring to read out loud to himself certain passages 
from the Iliad—for he had bought a Homer as he 
returned from his office. At nine o'clock he went, 
half-price, to the Strand Theatre. How he met 
there his old friend Boulger, and went afterward to 
“The Cock” and had a supper need not here be 
told with more accurate detail. 

On the evening of the next day he was bound 
by his appointment to go to Porchester Terrace. 
In the moments of his enthusiasm about Homer 
he had declared to himself that he would never 
go near Miss Demolines again. Why should he? 
All that kind of thing was nothing to him now. 
He would simply send her his compliments, and 
say that he was prevented by business from keep- 
ing his engagement. She, of course, would go on 
writing to him for a time, but he would simply 
leave her letters unanswered, and the thing, of 
course, would come to an end at Jast. He after- 
ward said — to Boulger about Miss Demo- 
lines, but that was during the jollity of their sup- 
per, and he then declared that he would follow 
out that little game. 

“T don’t see why a fellow isn’t to amuse him- 
self—eh, as me | old boy ?” 

Boulger wiuked and grinned, and said that some 
amusements were ~y my" 

**T don’t think that there is any danger there,” 
said Johnny. ‘I don’t believe she is thinking of 
that kind of 5 herself—not with me at least. 
What she likes is the pretense of a mystery ; and 
as it is amusing, I don’t see why a fellow shouldn’t 
indulge her.” 

But that determination was pronounced after 
two mutton chops at “‘The Cock,” between one 
and two o’clock in the morning. On the next day 
he was cooler and wiser. Greek he thought might 
be tedious, as he discovered that he would have 
to begin again from the very alphabet. He would 
therefore abandon that idea. Greek was not the 
thing for him, but he would take up the sanitary 
condition of the poor in London. A fellow could 
be of some use in that way. In the meantime he 
would keep his appointment with Miss Demolines, 
simply because it was an appointment. A genile- 
man should always keep his word to a lady! 

He did keep his ———— with Miss Demo- 
lines, and was with her almost precisely at the 
hour she had named, She received him with a 
mysterious tranquility which almost pens 
him, He remembered, however, that the way to 
enjoy the society of Miss Demolines was to take her 
in all her moods with perfect seriousness, and was 
therefore very tranquil himself. On the present 
occasion she did not rise as he entered the room, 
and hardly spoke as she tendered to him the tips 
of her fingers to be touched. As she said almost 
nothing, he said ar yey | at all, but sank into a 
chair and stretched his legs out comfortably be- 
fore him. 1t had been always understood between 
them that she was to bear the burden of the con- 
versation, 

“You'll have a cup of tea?” she said, 

* Yos-.if you do.” 

Then the page brought the tea, and John Eames 
amused himself with swallowing three slices of 
very thin bread and butter. 

‘None for me--thanks,” said Madalina. “I 
rarcly eat after dinner, and not often much then. 
I fancy that I should best like a world in which 
there was no eating.” 

; + A good dinner is a very good thing,” said 
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And then there was again silence. He wag 
aware that some great secret was to be told to 
him during this evening, but he was muel: too 
discrect to show any curiosity upon that subject, 
He sipped his tea to the end, and then, havin 
got up to put his cup down, stood on the rug with 
his back to the fire. 

** Have you been out to-day?” he asked, 

“Indeed I have.” 

* And you are tired ?” 

** Very tired.” 

** Then perhaps I had better not keep you up.” 

* Your remaining will make no Sintonee in 
that respect. I don’t suppose that I shall be in 
bed for the next four hours. But do as you like 
about going.” 

**T am in no hurry,” said Johnny. 

Then he sat down again, stretched out his legs 
and made himself comfortable. 

_ “I have been to see that woman,” said Mada- 
lina, after a pause. ; 

** What woman ?” 

“ Maria Clutterbuck—as I must always call her; 
for I cannot bring myself to pronounce the name 
of that poor wretch who was done to death.” 

‘He blew his brains out in delirium tremens,” 
said Johnny. 

** And what made him drink?” said Madalina, 
with emphasis. ‘‘Never mind. I decline alto- 
gether to speak of it. Such a scene as I have 
had! I was driven at last to tell her what I 
thought of her. Anything so cAllous, so ! eart- 
less, 80 selfish, so stone-cold, and so childish, I 
never saw before! That Maria was childish and 
selfish I always knew—but I thought there was 
some heart—a vestige of heart. I found to-day 
that there was none—none, If you please we 
won’t speak of her any more.” 

“* Certainly not,” said Johnny. 

“You need not wonder that I am tired and 
feverish.” 

That sort of thing is fatiguing, I dare say. I 
don’t know whether we do not lose more than we 
gain by those strong emotions,” 

**T would rather die and go beneath the sod at 
once, than live without them,” said Madalina. 

“THs a matter of taste,” said Johnny, 

‘It is there that that poor wretch is so de- 
ficient. She is thinking now, this moment, of 
— but her creature comforts, The tragedy 
has not even stirred her pulses,” 

“Tf her pulses were stirred ever so, that would 
not make her happy.” 

“Happy! Whoishappy? Are you happy ?” 

Johnny thought of Lily Dale and pemeed eforo 
he answered. No; certainly he was not happy. 
But he wa4 not going to talk about his unhup- 
piness to Miss Demolines! 

a course I am—as jolly as a sandboy,” he 
said. 

** Mr, Eames,” said Madalina, raising herself on 
her sofa, “‘if you cannot express yourself in lan- 
guage more suitable to the occasion and to the 
scene than that, I think that you had better——” 

** Hold my tongue.” 

“Just so—though I should not have chosen 
myself to use words so abruptly discourteous.” 

“ What did I say—jollyasasandboy? There is 
nothing wrong in that. What I meant was, that 
I think that this world is a very good sort of 
world, and that a man can get along in it very 
well, if he minds his ps and qs.” 

** But suppose it’s a woman ?” 

** Fasier still.” 

“And suppose she does not mind her ps and 


** Women always do,” 

“Dothey? Your knowledge of women goes as 
far as that, does it? Tell me fairly—do you think 
you know anything about women ?” 

Madalina as she asked the question, looked full 
into his face, and shook her locks and smiled. 
When she shook her locks and smiled thero 
was a certain attraction about her of which 
John Eames was fully sensible. She could throw 
a special brightness info her eyes, which, though 
it probably betokened nothing truly beyond ill- 
natured mischief, seemed to convey a promise of 
wit and intellect. 

**T don’t mean to make any boast about it,” said 
Johnny. 

“T doubt whether you know anything. The 
pretty simplicity of your excellent Lily Dale has 
sufficed for you.” 

**Never mind about her,” said Johnny, im- 
patiently, 

“*T do not mind abcut her in the least. But an 
insight into that sort of simplicity will not teach 
you the character of a real woman. You cannot 

earn the flavor of wines by sipping sherry and 
water. For myself I do not think that I am 
simple. I own it fairly. If you must have sim- 
plicity, I cannot be to your taste.” 

** Nobody likes partridge always,” said Johnny, 
laughing. 

**T understand you, sir. And though what you 
say is not complimentary, I am willing to forgive 
that fault for its truth, I don’t consider myse!f to 
be always partridge, I can assure you. I am as 
changeable as the moon.” 

* And as fickle ?” 

“T say nothing about that, sir. I leave you to 
find that out. Itis a man’s business to discover 
that for himself. If you really do know aught of 
women——” 

**T did not say that I did.” . 

“But if you do, you will perhaps have dis- 
covered that a woman may be as changeable as 
the moon, and yet as true as the sun—that she 
may flit from flower to flower, quite unheeding 
while no passion exists, but that a passion fixes 
her at once. Do you believe me?” : 

Now she looked into his eyes again, but did not 
smile and did not shake her locks. 

“Oh, yes; that’s true enough. And when they 
have a lot of children, then they become steady 
as milestones.” 

“Children!” said Madalina, getting up and 
walking about the room. 

“They do have them, you know,” said Johnny. 

“Do you mean to say, sir, that I should be 
milestone ?” 

ot oe apd said Johnny, “to show a fel- 
low the way he ought to go.” , 

She walked twice across the room without 
speaking. Then she came and stood opposite to 
him, still without speaking —and then she walked 
about again. 

“ What could a woman better be, than a finger- 
post, as you call it, with such a purpose ?”” 

“Nothing better, of course ; though a milestone 
to tell a fellow his distances, is very g 

** Pshaw!” , . e 

“You don’t like the idea of being a milestone. 

** No |” 


“Then i can make up your mind to be & 
finger-pos _ ‘ 

“Jolin, shall I be a finger-post for you? 

She stood and looked at him for a moment or 
two, with her eyes full of love, as though she were 
going to throw herself into his arms. And she 
would have done so, no doubt, instantly, had he 
risen to his legs. As it was, after having gazed 
at him for the moment with her love-laden eye; 
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she flung herself on the sofa, 
among the eushicns. 


and hid her face iF ~wly she raised herself on the sofa, and turned 


er face first upon her mother and then upon 


He had felt that it was coming for the last quar-' Johnny. 


ter of an hour—and he had felt, also, that he wa 
quite unable to help himself. He did not belie@ 
that he shoukl ever be reduced to marrying ™188 
Demolines, but he did see plainly enough tat he 
was getting into trouble: and yet, for hiss'fe, he 
could not help himself. The moth whe flutters 
round the light knows that he is beirg burned, 
and yet he connot fly away from it, When Mada- 
lina had begun to talk to him abot women in 
general, and tien about herself, an¢ had told him 
that such a woman as herself—eyen one so liable 
to the disturbance of violent emccions—might yet 

as true and honest as the sux, he knew that he 
ought to getup and make his escape. He did not 
exactly know how the catastrophe would come, but 


he was guite sure that if he remained there he | 


would be called upon in some way for a declaration 
of his sentiment—and that the call would be one 
whiok all his wit would not enable him to answer 
with any comfort. It was very well jesting about 
milestones, but every jest brought him nearer to 
the preespice. He perceived that however ludi- 


crous might be the image which his words pro- |. 


duced, she was clever enough in some way to turn 
that image to her own purpose. He had called a 
woman a iinger-post, and forthwith she had ofiered 
to come to him and be finger-post to him for life! 
What was he to say toher? It was clear that he 
must say something. 

As at this moment she was sobbing violently, he 
could not pass the offer by asa joke. Women will 
say that his answer should have been very ca oo 
and his escape very easy. But men will under- 
stand that it is not easy to reject even a Miss De- 
molines when she offers herself for matrimony. 
And, moreover—as Johnny bethought himself at 
this crisis of his fate—Lady Demolines was no 
doubt at the other side of the drawing-room door, 
ready to stop him, should he attempt to run 
away. 

In the meantime the sobs on the sofa became 
violent, and still more violent. He had not even 
yet made up his mind what to do, when Madalina, 
springing to her feet, stood before him, with her 
curls wildly waving and her arms extended. 

“Let it be as though it were unsaid,” she ex- 
claimed, 

John Eames had not the slightest objection ; 
but, nevertheless, there was a uifficulty even in 
this. Were he simply to assent to this latter pro- 
position, it could not be but that the feminine 
nature of Miss Demolincs would be outraged by 
80 uncomplimentary an acquiescence. He felt 
that he ought at least to hesitate a littlh—to make 
soine pretense at closing upon the rich offer that 
had been made to him ; only that were he to show 
any such pretense the rich offer would, no doubt, 
be repeated. His Madaiina had twitted him in 
tie earlicr part of their interview with knowing 
nothing of the nature of women. He did know 
enough to feel assured that any false step on his 
part now would lead him into very serious difli- 
culties, 

Let it be as though it were unsaid! Why, 
oh, why, have I betrayed myselt?’ exclaimed 
Madalina, 

John now had risen from his chair, and coming 
up to her, took her by the arm and spoke a word. 

**Compose yoursel!,” he said, 

He spoke in his most affectionate voice, and he 
stood very c ose to her. 

** How casy it is to bid me do that,” said Mada- 
lina. ‘Tell the sea to compose itself when it 
rages!” 

“Madalina!” said he. 

* Well—what of Madalina? Madalina has lost 
her own respect—»r ever.” 

** Do not say that.” 

“Oh, John—why did you ever come here? 
Why? Why did we meet at that fatal woman’s 
house? Or, meeting so, why did we not part as 
strangers? Sir, why have you come here to my 
mother’s house day after day, evening after even- 
ing, if—. Oh, heavens, what am I saying? I 
wonder whether you will scorn me always?” 

‘* J will never scorn you.” 

*€ And you will pardon me ?” 

* Madalina, there is nothing to pardon.” 

** And—-you will love me ?” . 

Then, without waiting for any more encouraging 
reply, unable, probably, to wait a moment longer, 
she sunk upon his bosom. He caught her, of 
course; and at that moment the drawing-room 
door was opened, and Lady Demolines entered the 
chamber. John Eames detected at a glance the 
skirt of the old white dressing-gown, which he 
had seen whisking away on the occasion of his 
last visit to Porchester Terrace. But on tie 
present oce:sion Lady Demolines wore over it a 
short red opera-cloak, and the cap on her head 
was ornamented with colored ribbons. 

“What 1s this,” she said, ‘‘and why am I thus 
disturbed ?” 

Madalina lay motionless in Johnny’s arms while 
the old woman glowered at him from under the 
colored ribbons. 

“‘Mr, Eames, what is it that I behold?” she 
said. 

“Your daughter, madam, seems to be a little 
unwell,” said Johnny. 

Madalina kept her feet firm upon the ground, 
but did not tor a moment Jose her purchase against 
Johnny’s waistcoat. Her respirations came very 
strong, but they came a good deal stronger when 
he mentioned the fact that she was not so well as 
she might be. 

“Unwell!” said Lady Demolines. And John 
was stricken at the moment with a conviction that 
her ladyship must Lave passed the early years of 
her life upon the stage. ‘‘ You would trifle with 
me, sir. Beware that you do not trifle with her— 
with Madalina!” ; 

‘My mother,” said Madalina ; but still she did 
not give up her purchase, and the voice seemed to 
come halt from her and half from Johnny, ‘* Come 
to me, my mother.” 


Then Lady Demolines hastened to her daughter, | 


and Madalina between them was gradually laid at 
length upon the sofa. The work of laying her 
out, however, was left almost entirely to the 
stronger arm of Mr. John Eames, 

“ Thanks, motber,” said Madalina ; but she had 
not as yet opened her eyes, even for an instant. 

‘* Perhaps I had betier go now,” said Johnny, 

The old woman looked at him with eyes which 
asked him whether “ he didn’t wish he might get 
it?” ay as though the words had been pro- 
nounced. - 

“Of course I'll wait if I can be of any service,” 
said Johnny. 

*J must know more of this, sir, before you 
Jeave the house,” s1id Lady Demolines. ' 

He gaw that between them both there might 
probably be a very bad quarter of an hour in store 
jor him; but he swore to himself that no union of 

razon and tigress should extract from him a word 
that could be taken as a promise of marriage. 

The old woman was now kneeling by the head 
of the sofa, and Johnny was standing close by her 
eile, Suddenly Madalina opened her eyes—opened 
them very wide and gezed around her, Then 





‘You here, mamma!” she said. 

“Dearest one, I am near you. Be not afraid,” 
said her ladyship. 

“Afraid! Why should Ibe afraid? John! My 
own John! Mamma, he is my own.” 

And she put out her arms to him, as though 
calling him to come to her. Things were now 
very bad with John Eames—so bad, that he would 
have given a considerable lump out of Lord de 
Guest’s legacy to be able to escape at. once into 
the street. ‘The power of a woman, when she 
chooses to use it recklessly, is, for the moment, 
almost unbounded. 

**T hope you find yourself a little better ?” said 
John, struggling to speak, as though he were not 
utterly crushed by the occasion. 

Lady Demolines slowly raised herself from her 
knees, helping herself with her hand against the 
shoulder of the sota—for though still very clever, 
she was old and stiff—and then offered both her 
hands to Johnny. Johnny cautiously took one of 
se finding himself unable to decline them 

oth, 

**My son!” she exclaimed ; and before he knew 
where he was the old woman had succeeded in 
kissing his nose and his whiskers. ‘ My son!” 
she said again, 

Now the time hed come for facing the dragon 
and the tigress in their wrath, If they were to 
be faced at all, the time for facing them had cer- 
tainly arrived. J fear that John’s heart sank low 
in his bosom at that moment, 

“I don’t quite understand,” he said, almost in 
a whisper. 

Madalina put out one arm toward him, and the 
fingers trembled. Her lips were opened, and the 
white row of interior ivory might be seen plainly ; 
but at the present conjuncture of affairs she spoke 
nota word. She spoke not a word: but her arm 
remained stretched out toward him, and her 
fingers did not cease to tremble. 

_ ‘You do not understand!” said Lady Demo- 
lines, drawing herself back, and looking, in her 
short opera-cloak, like a knight who has donned 
his cuirass, but has forgotten to put on his leg- 
gear. And she shook the bright ribbons in her 
cap, as « knight in his wrath shakes the crest of 
his helm<t. ‘You donot understand, Mr, Eames! 
What is it, sir, that you do not understand ?” 

“There is some misconception, I mean,” said 
Jobnny. 

**Mother!” gaid Madalina, turning her eyes 
from her recreant lover to her tender parent, 
trembling all over, but still keeping her hand ex- 
tended, ‘* Mother!” 

“My darling! But leave him to me, dearest, 
Compose yourself,” 

*-*'J'was the word that he said—this moment; 
before he pressed me to his heart.” 

‘“*T thought you were fainting,” said Johnny. 

**Sir!” And the Lady Demolines, as she spoke, 
shook her crest, and glared at him, and almost 
flew at him in her armor, 

“It may be that nature has given way with me, 
and that I have been in dream,” said Madalina. 

“That which mine eyes saw was no dream,” 
said Lady Demolines, ‘‘ Mr. Eames, I have given 
to you the sweetest name that can fall from an old 
woman’s lips, I have called you my son.” 

** Yes, you did, [know. But, as I said before 
there is some mistake. I know how proud 
ought to be, and how happy, and all that kind of 
thing. But ” Then there came a screech 
from Madalina, which would have awakened the 
dead, had there been any dead in that house. 
The page and the cook, however, took no notice 
of it, whether they awakened or not. And havy- 
ing screeched, Madalina stood erect on the floor, 
and she also glared upon her recreant lover, The 
dragon and the tigress were there before him now, 
and he knew that it behooved him to look to him- 
self, As he had a battle to fight, might it not be 
best to put a bold face upon it? ‘ The truth is,” 
said he, ‘that I don’t understand this kind of 
thing at all.” 

** Not understand it, sir?” said the dragon. 

* Leave him to me, mother,” said the tigress, 
shaking her head again, but with a kind of shake 
differing from that which she had used before. 
* This is my business, and I’ll have it out for my- 
self. Ifhe thinks I’m going to put up with his 
nonsenze he’s mistaken, I've been straightfor- 
ward and above board with you, Mr, Eames, and 
I expect to be treated in the same way in return, 
Do you mean to tell my mother that you deny 
that we are engaged ?” 

“Well; yes; Ido. I’m very sorry, you know, 
if I seem to be uncivil——-—” 

** It’s because I’ve no brother,” said the tigress. 
**He thinks I have no man near me to protect 
me. But he shall find that I can protect myself. 
Jobn Eames, why are you treating me like this ?” 

“I shall consult my cousin the serjeant, to- 
morrow,” said the dragon. ‘‘ Inthe meautime he 
must remain in this house, I shall not allow the 
front door to be unlocked tor him.” 

This, I think, was the bitterest moment of all 
to Johnny. To be confined all night in Lady 
Demolincs’s drawing-room would, of itself, be an 
intolerable nuisance. And then the absurdity of 
the thing, and the story that would go abroad! 
And what should he say to the dragon’s cousin 
the serjeant, if the serjeant should be brought 
upon the field before he was able to escape from it. 
He did not know what a serjeant might not do to 
him in such circumstances, There was one thing 
no serjeant should do, and no dragon! Between 
them all they should never force him to marry 
the tigress. At this moment Johnny heard a 
tramp along the pavement, and he rushed to the 
window. Before the dragon or even the tigress 
could arrest him, he had thrown up the sash, and 
had appealed in his difficulty to the guardian of 
the night. 

“JT say, old fellow,” said Johnny, “don’t you 
stir from that till f tell you.” 

The policeman turned his bull's eye upon the 
window, and stood perfectly motionless, 

** Now, if you please, V’ll say good-night,” said 
Johnny. But, as he spoke, he still held the open 
window in his hand, 

**What means this violence in my house ?” said 
the dragon. ; 

** Mamma, you had better let him go,” said the 
tigress. ‘* We shall know where to find him,” 

**You will certainly be able to find me,” said 
Johnny. . 

“Go,” said the dragon, shaking her crest— 
shaking all her armor at him, “ dastard, go!” 

** Policeman,” shouted Johnny, while he still 
held the open window in his hand, “mind you 
don’t stir till I come out.” - 

The bull’s eye was shifted a little, but the 
policeman spoke never a word. : : 

**I wish you good-night, Lady Demolines,” said 
Johnny. “ Good-night, Miss Demolines.” 

Then he left the window and made a run for the 
door. But the dragon was there before him. 

“Let him go, mamma,” said the tigress as sho 

the window. “ We shall only Lave a rum- 


pus,” 








| ie snapped off in the blade. 
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“That will be all,” said Johnny. ‘*There 
isn’t the slightest use in your trying to keep me 
here.” 

“And are we never to sce you again?” said 
the tigress, almost languishing again with one 


eye. 

“Well; no. What would be the use? Noman 
likes to be shut in, you know.” 

**Go, then,” said the tigress ; “ but if you think 
that this is to be the end of it, you'll find yourself 
wonderfuliy mistaken, You poor false, driveling 
creature! Lily Dale won't touch you with a pair 
of tongs. It’s no use your going to ler.” 

“Go away, sir, this moment, and don’t contam- 
inate my room an instant Jonger by your pres- 
sence,” said the dragon, who had observed 
through the window that the bull’s-eye was still 
in full force before the house. 

Then Jobn Eames withdrew, and descending 
into the hall made his way in the dark to the front 
door. For aught he knew there might still be 
treachery in regard to the lock; but his heart 
was comforted as he heard the footfall of the 
ro on the door-step. With much fumbling 

e succeeded at last in turning the key and draw- 
ing the bolt, and then he found himself at liberty 
in the street. Before he even spoke a word to the 
policeman he went out into the road and looked 
up at the window. He could just see the figure of 
the dragon’s helmet as she was closing the shut- 
ters. It was the last he ever saw of Lady Demo- 
lines or of her daughter. 

* What was it all about?” said the policeman. 

**T don’t know that I can just tell you,” said 
Johnny, searching in his pocket-book for half a 
sovereign which he tendered to the man. ‘‘ There 
was a little difficulty, and I am obliged to you for 
waiting.” 

“There ain’t nothing wrong?” said the man, 
suspiciously, hesitating for a moment before he 
accented the coin. 

“Nothing on earth. I'll wait with you, while 
you have the house opened and inquire, if Pw 
wish it, The truth is, somebody inside refused to 
have the door opened, and didn’t want to stay 
there all night.” 

“They’re a rummy couple, if what I hear is 
true.” 

“There are a rummy couple,” said Johnny. 

“T suppose it’s all right,” said the policeman, 
taking the money. 

And then John walked off home by himself, 
turning in his mind all the circumstances of his 
connection with Miss Demolines. Taking his 
own conduct as a whole, he was rather proud of 
it; but he acknowledged to himself that it would 
be well that he should keep himself from the 
society of Madalinas for the future. 








Hunting the Devil Fish. 


Mr. Wriizam Ex.iorr has given us an ac- 
count of what may be called Hunting the Devil Fish, a 
gigantic sort of ray, or as the Spaniards call it, manta, 
which frequents our Southern coasts, It is descrihed 
as ‘fan enormously broad-backed, broad headed, long- 
tailed fish,’’ whose length to the base of the tail is ten 
feet; to the end of the tail, sixteen feet; and width 
across the pectorals, seventeen feet; with eyes tour feet 
apart. Amongst its most prominent and distinctive 
peculiarities of structure are the flaps, or wings, by 
which it is enabled to raise itself above the water and 
make somersaults upon the surface, the prodigious 
mouth into which it receives a shoal of shrimps ata 
gulp with perfect equanimity, and its horns, or feelers, 
which are some three feet long, and curiously articu- 
lated at the ends, so that they resemble the fingers o 
the human hand when clinched. Having duly fitted a 
stout six-oared boat with a whale harpoon and cordage, 
and a cleat firmly secured on the forecastle to support 
the harpooner’s right foot, Mr. Elliott, seizing a favor- 
able occasion, caused his oarsmen to row him to a point 
where a fine devil-fish was seen disporting himself, 
The sport that ensued is thus recorded: 


“Suddenly his broad black back was lifted above the 
water directiy before our bow. ‘Forward!’ The oars- 
men bend to the stroke, but before we could gain our 
distance his tail flies up, and he is plunging downward 
for his depths. I couid not resist—I pitched my har- 
poon from the distance of full thirty feet. It went 
whizzing through the air, and cleaved the water just 
beneath the spot where the fish had disappeared. My 
companions in our consort (who had now approache: 
within fifty yards) observed the staff quiver for a second 
before it disappeared beneath the surtace of the water. 
This was unobserved by myself, and I was drawing in 
my line to prepare for a new throw, when ho, the line 
stopped short! ‘Is it possible? I have him—the devil- 
fish is siruck!’ Out flies the line from the bow—a joyful 
shout bursts from our crew—our consort is lashed to 
our stern—E. and C. spring aboard—and here we go! 
driven by this most diabolical of locomotives, Thirty 
fathows are run out, and I venture a turn round the 
stem, The harpoon holds, and he leads gallantly off for 
Middle Bank—the two boats in two. He pushed dead 
in the eye of a stiff norti-caster, Hise motion is not so 
rapid as we expected, but regular and business-like— 
reminding one of the motion of a canal-boat drawn by 
a team of stout horses, 

“On Middle Bank he approached the surface—the 
rifle is caught up, but soon laid aside as useless, for 
no vulnerable part appeared, We then drew upon the 
line, that we might torce him to the surface and spear 
him—I soon found thal wae no tun. 

“*Tom, don’t you want to play a devil-fish? I have 
enough to last me an hour, so here’s my place, if you 
desire it.’ 

“Behold me now reclined on the stern seat, taking 
breath after my pull, and lifting my umbrella to repel 
the heat of the sun. It was very pleasant to see the 
woods of Hilton Head recede, and the hummocks of 
Paris Island grow into distinctness, as we moved along 
under th's novel, and yet unpatented, impelling power! 

“*You will find this yne.on refreshing, friends! at 
twelve o’clock, let us take a glass of wine to our suc- 
cess. Tom, why don’t you pull him up?’ 

**Tow held up his hands, from which the gloves had 
been stripped clean by the friction of the rope. 

“** We'll put three men to the line and bouse on 
him.’ 

“ He comes! George seizes the-lance, but the devil- 
fish stops ten feet below the suriace, and can’t be 
coaxed nearer. George sinks his long staff in the 
direction of the line, feels the fish, and plunges the 
lance into him. It is flang out of his body, and almost 
out ot the hand of the speareman, by the convulsive 
muscular effort of the fist. When drawn up, the iron 
was bent like « reaping hook, and the staff broken in 
the socket. Tne fish now quickened his speed, and 
made across Daws’s Channe! for Paris Bank, 

«* Just where we would have you, my old boy—when 
we get you near Bay Point Reach, it will be so con- 
venient to land youl’ 

“He seems to gather velocity as he goes; he gets | 
used to his herness; points for Station Creek, taking | 
the regular steamboat track. As soon as he gains the 
deep channel, he turns for Bay Point. 

««* Now, thea, another trial—a bouse on him.’ 

“Three fellows are set to the rope—his wings ap- 

ar—C—— aims his bayonet, and plunges it deep into 
nis body—another shudder of the fixh, and the bayonet | 
snaps short off at the eye—the blade remains buried in 
his body. 

«* «Now for it, George!’ | 

«“ His bayonet is driven in, and at a second blow, that 
Here we are unweaponed! | 
our rifle aud hatchet useless, our other implements | 
broken 


“*Give him rope, boys, until we haul off and repair 

armages,’ 

“ Atevery blow we tad dealt him, his power seemed 
to have increased, and he now swept down for Egg 
Bank, with a speed that looke ! omiuous, 

“**Out oars, boys, and pni: against him,’ 

“The tide was now flood—the wind, still fresh, had 
shifted to the erst; six oars we’ pulled out and pulled 
lustily against him, yet he carried us rapidly seaward, 
against all these impeding forces, He seemed to suck 
in fresh vigor from the ocean water. George mean- 
while was refit'ing the broken implements; the lance 
was fixed in a new staff, and secured by a tie of triple 
drum line; the broken blade of the bayonet was fixed 
on another staff. Egg Bank was now but 100 yards to 
our left, 

*** Row him ashore, boys.’ 

“ The dev'l-fish refused, and drew the whole coneern 
in the opposite direction. 

“* Force him, then, to the surface.’ 

“He popped up unexpectedly under the bow, lifted 
one wing tour fret in the air, and bringing it suddenly 
down, swept off every oar from the starboard side of 
the boat; they were not broken, but wrenched out ot 
the hands of the oarsmen as by an electric shock. One 
man was knocked beneath the tnwirta by the rebound 
of an oar, and was laid almost sp ecliless on the plat- 
form—qu:te hors de combat. Fresh hands are brought 
from the smaller boat; the fish now leads off with thirty 
fathoms of rope—he steers for Joyner’s Bank. Bay 
Point recedes, Egg Bauk disappears, Chaplin’s Islund 
lies behind us, and Hilton Head again approaches, but 
it is the eastern face of the island that now presents 
itself. The breakers of the Gaskin Bank begin to loom 
in our horizon, and this is done against wind, tide and 
oar! A doubt of capturing the fish began now to steal 
over our minds, and show irself in our taces; our means 
of assailing so powerful an antagonist were tvo inade- 
quate; nothing remained but to bouse on him once 
more, and endeavor to dispatch him with the weapons 
that remained tous, Three fresh bands took the rope, 
and after giving bim a long run to weary him to the 
uttermost, we succeeded in drawing him to the sur- 
face, He lay on his back without motion—and we 
looked on victory as certain. The sockét of the har- 
poon appeared sticking out from the belly of the fish; 
the whole shank was buried in his body. We saw 
neither tail nor head, nor horns, nor wings—nothing 
but an unsightly white mass, undistinguished by mem- 
ber or feature. Aiter a moment’s pause, to sing'e out 
some spot for a mortal blow, I plunged the lance, socket 
and all, into the centre of this white mass. 

“The negroes who held the line of the harpoon took 
a turn round the gunwale, to prevent its slipping. The 
boat lurched with the swell of the sea, and the moment 
the dead weight of the fish, unsupported by the water, 
was felt, the harpoon tore out! An instant before, I 
saw it driven to the socket in the body of the fish; the 
next, it was held up in the air in the hands of the nevro, 
bent ‘ikea scythe, There was time, if there had been 
presence of mind, to plunge it anew into the fish, which 
floated a second or two on the surface, The moment 
was lost, I will not attempt to describe the bitter dis- 
appointment that pervaded the paity. For a moment 
only a faint hope revived; my lance, secured by a cord, 
was still in his body—it might hoid him. ‘Clear m 
line, boys!’ Alas! the weight of the fish is too muc 
for my tackle—the line flies through my hand—is 
checked—the socket of the lance is drawn through the 
orifice by which it entered—and the fish is gone! We 
spoke not a word, but set our gails and returned to the 
beach at Bay Point. We felt like mariners who, after a 
hard conflict, had sunk’a gallant adverscry at sea, yet 
saved not a single trophy irom the wreck to serve as a 
memorial of theic exploit. Yet, keenly as we felt our 
disappointment, there is not one of us who would will. 
ingly have been claewhere; and the pleasurable excite. 
ment of our three hours’ run will be remembered to 
the end of our lives.’’ 








SWIFT’S MISANTHROPY. 


Swirt’s misanthropy is an intellectual error, 
Timon’s a moral aberration; and the latter’s disposition 
alone properly deserves the name of misanthropy. The 
former error may be termed misanthropical judgment. 
It is based on a narrowness of vision, or rather ona 
certain concentration of vision, upon one point, from 
which some of the greatest thinkers have not been 
exempt. Descartes saw nothing but whiriwinds in the 
system of the universe; some great physicians have 
seen all diseases in the liquids, others in the solids, of 
the human frame. Great philosophers have explained 
all physical phenomena by innate ideav, others by the 
senses, Great divines have been cquelly partial to 
their own side, equally averse to acknowledging any 
truth as existing on the other side, Narrowness and 
exaggeration seem, ina great measure, to be the lot of 
the human mind. Why should great authors be exempt 
from extreme views? Their pursuits certainly predis- 
pose them to wide aspects of human nature, but in 
proportion to the energy of their thought and fancy, 
are they liable to see oue point in stronger colors than 
the rest, Even in our comprehensive times, we are not 
so tree from prejudice, partiality, obliquity of vision, 
as to be warranted in blam ng or depreciating a great 
observer because he framed his theory of human na- 
ture on the facts which had most impressed his eus- 
ceptible mind. If it be true, as Montaigne has it, that 
human tancy can conceive no stranger aotion than has 
already been tosatered by human speculation; if, there- 
fore, as old Burton says, philosophers are mad; if, on 
the other hand, there is in human nature more of the 
fool than of the wise, and the popular mind is prone to 
entertaining vulgar errora, why shouid genius, which 
stands = Sows philosophers and the vulgar, 
enlightening both, but drawing its materials from 
both--loitier than the common mind, more human and 
less pedantic than the philosophical mind—not meet 
with that toleration for its errora which saves claim, 
because of too much thought, avd the multitude, be- 
cause of too little though? 

To look at the sun dims and jaundices the sight, 
Swift contemplated evil with an eagle glance; but, not 
withdrawing lus eye in time, the result was that exap- 
gerated sensitiveness to evil which the world bas been 
pleased to construe into downright malice and fiendish 
hatred of mankind, 

Concerning the manner in which Gulliver considers 
evil, we shall only remark at present, that he inveati- 
gates social phenomena in tue moral point of view 


Emer Down.—A consular report of this 
year on Iceland gives an account of the way in which 
down is exacted from the cider duck, Early in June 
the bird, always repairing to the same spot, comes to 
some small ho'me or isl-t in a bay or tjord, and lays ita 
egus, after lining its nest with the down piucked from 
its own body. As soon as the eggs are laid, the owner 
of the hetcning-ground robs the nest of the down and 
@ part of the eggs, both of wiich the poor bird replaces 
a second and a third time, when she is left in peace to 
complete the process ot i” ubation, but with her body 
completely denuded of down. This :ethod is adopted 
because the down of the dead bird loses its clasticity, 
and is of compartively little valve. Tue heu bird gives 





eight or nine ounces of down to a nest, but when 
cleansed the weight is dimivished by half. The vaine 
of the cleansed down is abont 194, per pound. Tho 
annual produce in lIcelond is valued at about £5,000, 
In some instances, one «mall holhue will give ils owner 


lan annual income of £150. Such is the care taken of 


these birds that during the hatching seasun no guns 
are allowed to be fired in their vicinity; fureign vessels 
arriving are forbidden to fire salutes, 


«« Gorno—-going—just a-going!” cried out an 
auctioneer. 
* Where are you going?” asked a passer-by. 
“Well,” replied the knight of the hammer, “I'm 
oing up to Barnum’s to tell the managers one of theiz 
faboons is loose,” 
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Ex-Governor J. A. Andrew, of Massachusetts. 


Joun ALBIon ANDREW was born in Windham, 
Maine, on the 3lst of May, 1818, and graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1837. He was admitted to the bar 
in Boston, in 1840, and for ten years applied himself 
strictly to his profession. In 1858 he was elected to 
represent a Boston district in the State Legislature, and 
in 1860 he was a member of the Chicago Convention, 
strongly supporting Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency. 
For the next succeeding five years, and during the war, 
he was Governor of Massachusetts, a strong supporter of 
the Union cause, a real father to the soldiers from his 
State, and absolutely untiring in his devotion to their 
welfare and to that of their families remaining at home. 
After the war was closed, he refused a re-election to the 
gubernstoria! chair, on the ground of pressing private 
business, ard has not lately taken an active part in 
political affairs. He enjoyed excellent health to the day 
of his death. He was stricken with apoplexy on the 
afternoon of the 30th of October, and lingered in un- 
consciousness a few hours, dying at six o’clock p.M., in 
the fiftieth year of his aye. 

Governor Andrew was rather stoutly buill, with prom- 
inent features, and was a gentleman of rare social 
refinement, being highly esteemed both by his personal 
friends and political enemies for his native integrity 
and fidelity to the principles of his life. 


A FIGHT WITH A MAD DOG, 


In England, lately, a shepherd went down as 
usual to attend to his flock, and carrying a fowling-piece 
with him. 


While looking among the stock under his 
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AN ANCIENT ROSE TRIE. 


charge, he saw a dog coming toward him in a very strange 
manner, and not liking its appearance, he determined to 
shoot it. Taking aim, as the brute came right for him, he 
pulled the trigger; the gun missed fire, and he had just 
time to lower the weapon and receive the onset of the 
dog with its muzzle. The dog renewed the attack three 
or four times, and as often was repulsed; at last he left 
the man and was shot in the fields not far off. The man, 
though unhurt, was so exhausted by fright and his ter- 
rible situation, that he fainted, and was sick for some 
time, 








Mr. Cameron, the British Consul, now Im- 
prisoned by King Theodore of Abyssinia. 


‘Lue imprisonment of Consul Cameron and 
the English residents in Abyssinia was, doubtless, 
caused by the impertinent and supercilious treatment 
of King Theodore’s letters to Queen Victoria, Itis now 
totally denied that he offered to marry the widowed 
Queen, and the African monarch doubtless thinks him- 





THE LATE JOHN A, ANDREW, OF BOSTON, 


| 
| self justified in avenging the slight of pigeon-holing | 


his letters without the least acknowledgment from the 
British Government. 





EEL SPEARING BY TORCHLICHT. 


A FAVORITE amusement in the country is eel- 
spearing, and when the sportsman works at night by 
the aid of torches, the deep shades of the illumined 
woods become a fine contrast to the high lights of the 
points touched by the firelight, the weird unusual ecene 
strikes the most unromantic soul with its poetry, and 
the sport becomes very exciting. And then the delight 
of capturing the king of the brook, the struggle 
with the slippery monster, the exultation on its safe 
deposit in the basket, the eager scarch for more—are 
not these sensations enough to repay there trouble, the 
falls into the water, the muddy clothes, and all other 
discomforts ? We vote eel-spearing real fun. 








An Ancient Rose Tree. 


Traprrion states that, in the year of grace 
814, the Emperor Ludwig the Pious, son of Charle- 
magne, was staying with his court at Elze. Being 
desirous of hunting in the huge forests where now 
stands Hildesheim, mass was said by the imperial chap- 
lain at the place of rendezvous, By some mishap, when 
the service was concluded and the party dispersed, the 
vessel containing the sacred elements was left behind. 

On returning to the spot 











the following day, great 
indeed was the astonish- 
ment of the worthy chap- 
lain to find the holy vessel 
overshadowed by the ten- 
der branchlets of a lovely 
rose, which had sprung 
up in the night, and now 
filled the air with the per- 
fume otf its flowers. The 
Emperor shortly after ar- 
rived, and by his com- 
mand a chapel was built 
with the altar standing on 
the spot occupied by the 
roots of the rose — that 
very rose which is now 
blooming as freshly as 
though a single decade, 
and not a thousand years, 
had passed over its head! 
So far tradition. Certain 
it is that the roots of the 
existing rose-tree are buri- 
ed under the altar of the 
cathedral, and, conse- 
quently, are inside the 
building, the stem being 
carried through the wall 
to the outer air by a per- 
foration made expressly 
for it. My ioformant tells 
me that the plant is held 
in the highest veneration 
by the inhabitants, and 
that no one is permitted 
to gather the flowers or 
break the branches. 





**How Fast wicked 
men can go on in their 
sins!"’ exclaimed a good, 
but unsophisticated old 
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A FIGHT WITH A MAD DOG. 





lady; “it takes only two 








seconds to ight a duel!” 





MASS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


THE WHITE HORSE. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a famous 
freebooter infested the Isle of Sheppey, in the county 
of Kent, and made frequent incursions into the interior 
of the county. A nobleman by birth, and probably 
under the sentence of outlawry, he entrenched himself 
in his stronghold, where he deposited all the contribu- 
tions which his successful levies on the traveler’s purse 
had obtained. By adopting the often practiced ruse of 
shoeing his horse’s feet the wrong way, he fcequently 
escaped detection; and even when hotly pursued, the 
fleetness and sagacity of the noble animal he rode pre- 
served him from his enemies, and carried him to a 
place of security. Thus the horse nearly rivaled the 
fame of its rider, whose exploits became so frequent 
and daring, that the whole country rose up against him, 
offering such large rewards for his apprehension, that 
at length he found himself so closely beset in his island, 
that hopeless of extrication cr relief, he was compelled 
to surrender at discretion, and to implore the mercy of 
Queen Elizabeth, then on a visit on board the admiral’s 
ship at the Nore. The queen, not disinclined to show 
favor to a man whose personal valor, determined per- 
severance, and fertility of resource, were qualities highly 
estimated in those semi-civilized adventures, offered to 
grant his life upon terms in keeping with the wild tenor 
of his lawless career. These conditions were that he 
should swim on horseback three times round the ship 
which the high admiral commanded; and should he 
escape the perils incidental to such a trial, his sentence 
of outlawry should be re- 
versed, and a general par- 
don extended to all his 
offenses. Curiosity to see 
the feats of this celebrated 
horse, and a calcu'ation of 
the chances which, in all 
probability, would save the 
hangman his labor, and 
give the Knight of Shep- 
pey a less ignoble death, 
probably induced the 
Virgin Queen to make this 
proposal to the daring 
freebooter. It was in- 
stantly accepted. 

Armed at al) points, the 
intrepid bandit mounted 
his faithful steed, whose 
spirits he invigorated with 
a copious draught of 
brandy. Plunging at once 
into the foaming tide, the 
steed and horseman swam 
gallantly round the des- 
tined ship; the second ex- 
traordinary evolution was 
performed with equal 
bravery and resolution; 
but at the third, little 
more than the heads of the 
horse and its rider could 
be perceived buffeting 
with the weltering waves, 
which seemed at every in- 
stant to threaten their in- 
stant annihilation. Strain- 
ing every nerve and sinew 
to the utmost, the gallant 
animal ceased not to strug- 
gle with the restless 
waves until the last 
circle was completed, 
and his weary hoofs rested 
on the solid ehore. The 
place of landing was wild 
and desolate; a lofty cliff 
overhung the narrow 





*%vacn, and cuucealed every human habitation. The 
‘ moment the exhausted courser gamed a firm footing 
_n his parent earth, a withered and decrepit hag, whose 
t&gied elf-locks and tattered weeds streaming in the 
wim il]-concealed the hideous deformity of her squalid 
form, started from a recumbent attitude, and raising 
the shrxeled finger with which she had traced unhal- 
lowed 8p6]s upon the sand, shrieked out an ill-omened 
prophecy. « Beware of that horse!”’ cried the be!dame, 
with a triumphant laugh of malice. “ Although he has 
now saved Yur life, he shal! be the cause of your 
death.” ‘Thu, liest, fiend of mischief!” cried the 
Knight of Sheppw, “Thus I falsify thy dark predic- 
| tion.” Actuated sy superstitious fears, the natural 
ferocity of his temper overcame «very sentiment of gra- 
titude and affection. Hastily dismounting, he plunged 
his sword into the heart of the panting anitea], 

Restored to the favor of his sovereign, and permitted 
the quiet enjoyment of his ill-gotten wealth, the Knight 
of Sheppey lived for several years in uninterrupted pros- 
perity. One morning, anxious to show a friend the 
scene of his most wonderful adventure, he descended 
to the beach; the skeleton of the slaughtered horse, 
bleached by the storms of successive winters, still lay 

extended on the sand. Repeating the prophecy of the 
| witch, he spurned the head with his foot, and severed 
| it from the body by the stroke. At first he did not per- 
| ceive that in the act a small sharp bone had penetrated 
| his buskin, The wound was inconsiderable and disre- 
| garded, but becoming more serious, it ended in a mor- 
| tification, which speedily carried him to his grave. 

His remains were deposited in the vault of his ances- 
tors, and over them was raised a monument, in which 
the rud3 sculptor of the vimes attempted to delineate 
his history. It is still to be seen in the church of Min- 
ster. A warrior clad in armor lies extended on the 
tomb, and at his feet is deposited the head of a horse; 
the vane of the weathercock on the church steeple is 








MR. CAMERON, THE BRITISH CONSUL, HELD AS 
A PRISONER BY KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 


likewise formed of a borse’s head, which renders it 
probable that the story, though no doubt exaggerated 
into the marvelous, had some foundation, 


“ M. Soren, a Frenchman, has invented a new 
kind of artificial stone, A saturated solution of chlorid 
ot magnesium has the power of combining with an in- 
definite amount of calcined magnesia to form a perfectly 
insoluble compound of chlorid of magnesium and 
magnesia, which sets into an extremely hard mass, 
capable of receiving a polish like marble. Of this 
material the inventor makes billiard-balls and various 
ornamental objects. But a thinner paste of the kind 
mentioned is, it seems, able to hold together and con- 
solidate from fifteen to twenty times its weight of sand 
and other materials, and so forming a rougher kind of 
stone suitable for tiles and flags, and whick will even 
resist sea-water. I is almost needless to say that these 
materials may be colored by any of the ordinary mineral 
| colors for ornamental purposes. 





EEL-SPEARING BY TORCHLIGHT. 
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HOME INCIDENTS, 


&C. 


Loving but Unsuccessfual. 

Shortly after the close of the Mexican war, a returned 
volunteer, named John, went to visit the pretty maid who 
lives on the Wabash canal. Continued use of the ardent 
made ardent John declare his passion, with proviso 
that if she would not accept him, he would then and 
there drown himself in the canal aforesaid. Still un- 
successful, he plunged in and “ waded up to his hat.” 
Shivering in the November night air, John called out 
before the final struggle with the King of Terrors: 
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LOVING BUT UNSUCCESSFUL. 


‘*W-w-will you marry me now?” “Nol” Again he 
went in, this time going fairly under water, so far that 
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THE HORSE HAS MEMORY AND SAGACITY,. 


said, one of the rufflans was arrested, but was dis. 
charged because no special complaint was made against 
him, 


An Adder Petted by a Child. 


Two little daughters of Mr. C. C. Lieben, aged three 
and five years respectively, were playing in the front 
yard of their home, in Dubuque, when the oldest child 
ran into the house and told the servant-girl to run out 
and see her sister, who was playing with a big snake. 





only the top of his head could be discovered above the 
surface, but he emerged and staggered out of the canal, 
and, shivering worse than ever, sputtered out: ‘“* N-now 
w-w-will you m-marry me?” “No!” ‘ Well, I don’t 
care a copper whether you'll marry me or not. You 


The girl went out, and saw the little child laughing at 
and patting a huge snake on the head! The snake was 
coiled up like a spiral spring, and with elevated head and 
protiuding fangs, was alowing the child to play with it, 
When the child ceased patting it, the snake would 
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DIVERSIONS OF A MACKERELVILLE TARGET COMPANY IN THE THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
won’t get me into that canal again!” Nor did he again | strike at the little one’s hand, and stiffen as if preparing 
essay his fortunes in the uncertain deep. Shivering | tojumpat the child. Then the little one tapped its head 
and chattering with his teeth, be quickly departed and | again, and it would lower its head and remain passive. 
returned to his home a sadder, and, let us hope, a | The servant shrieked for Mrs, Lieben, who came out, 
wiser man. and seized her child and bore it away. A lady, who 
resides next door, alarmed by the servant-girl’s cries, 
| had now arrived upon the scene. Before the snake un- 
| coiled itself, she threw a brick at it, which struck upon 
| its head and stunned it. A man, who was passing by, 
| then epped in and killed the snake, It measured 
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AN ADDER PETTED BY A CHILD. 


Diversions of a Mackerelville Target 
Company. 


The Voorhees Guard, numbering one hundred and 
inety men, went on a target excursion to Bellevue 
ardens, foot of Eightieth street, East River, New York 
ity, and became quite drunk and very disorderly by 
he time they started for home. Their line of march —_ 


through Third evenue was marked by a general smashb- 
ng of lamps and windows, 
tores 


ind pelly thefts from the 
Finally, and to the disgrace of New York be it : 











thirty-eight inches in length, and was of the kind known 
as the house adder, the bite or sting of which is said to 
be terribly poisonous, 


The Horse has Memory and Sagacity. 


A gentleman returning from a journey on horseback, 
to Oxford, Pa., on the 30th ult., met astranger traveling 
in like mode, with whom he engaged in a desultory con- 
versation. Thinking the stranger’s horse looked fa- 
amiliar, he remarked that the horse was probably one 
which had been stolen from him six years ago. To settle 
the matter, he made the following proposition: ‘‘ When 
we arrive at my house, your horse shall be tied to the east 
post in front of my door—the horse I am on, to the west 
post. After standing a short time, the bridle of your 








é&o. 


—the saddle and bridle were taken off--he raised his 
head, pricked up his ears, looked up the street, then 
down the streét, several times, then deliberate’y and 
slowly walked past the house and over the bars and to 
the stable-door, as described,and with teeth and lip drew 
out the pin and opened the door, and entered into his 
old stall. We hardly need to add, he was recognized 
by his neighbors, who fully attested to the facts stated 
by the claimant, and that the trayeler lost his title to 
the horse, 
A Singular Romance, 
A man, employed to carry a box to a certain quarter 
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A SINGULAR ROMANCE. 


of the city of New Orleans, fell dead in the street. The 
authorities ordered the body to be removed to the 
hearse depot, and opened the box, when, to their great 
astonishment, the box disclosed the skeleton of a child 
and the skull of an adult. Upon investigation the fol- 
lowing romance was divulged: Sefior Duran married 
a lady in Spain, and emigrated hither, Shortly after- 
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THE RECENT TERRIBLE HURRICANE AT MATAMORAS, TEXAS. 


horse shall be taken off, and if he does not go to a pair 
of bars on the west side of the house, pass over, 
and go around to the east side of the barn, and pull out 
a pin, open the middle stable-door and enter, I 
will not’claim him, If he does, I will furnish you con- 
clusive evidence that he was bred by me, but never 
sold—that he was stolen from me just at the conclusion 
of the war; about the very time you say you purchased 
him.”’ The traveler assented to the trial, The horse 
was hitched to the post proposed—stoo ‘ew minutes 





WESTON, THE PEDESTRIAN, STARTING FROM PORTLAND, MAINE, ON HIS PEDESTRIAN 
TOUR TO CHICAGO, ILLINO. 


ward the wife died, and Duran kept her skull from 
sepulture. This ghostly relic did not prevent him from 
marrying again, and a single daughter blessed this 
second union, In her seventh year this child died, and 
Duran preserved her skeleton, having a mock funeral. 














ACCOMMODATING. 


Influenced, probably, by her husband’s peculiarities, 
his wife left him, and finally he died also. The messen 
ger, whose death brought publicity to the above tale, 


| was struck by the grisly King of Terrors while en route 


to the cemetery. 
E. P. Weston Leaving Portiand, Maine, 
On bis walk of 1,2374¢ miles in twenty-six days, was 
enthusiastically cheered for the length of Federal 
street, Portland. He is to walk 100 miles in twenty-four 
hours, during his journey, and has the privilege of 
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trying five times to do it. If he does not succeed in | he Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 


any of these attempts, he forfeits two-thirds of the | 
stake, whether he walks the 1,237; miles in twenty-six | 


@rys or not, Six men in carriages accompany him to 
‘gee that ofl is fairly done. The stake is $10,000, and he 
is confident of winning. Elward Payson Weston 18 


seum and Menagerie Co- 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
OPEN FROM SUNRISE TO 10 P. M. 
Two performances in the Lecture Room each day, 
commencing at 24% and 7%P. Mm. The management 


twenty-seven years of age, five feet seven and & half | beg to aunounce the inauguration of  vrief season of 


finches high, and weighs 125 pound. His walking 
dress, in which we picture him, is 4 jacket, tight-fittiny, 
black pantaloons, stout brogans, with red tops, round 
top hat, and buff gloves. He is a canvasser by pro- 
session, and is to distribute on the road 30,000 copics of 
his little paper, The Time Table 


The Recent Terrible Hurricane at Mata- 
moros, Texas. 


The late attempt to establish an empire in Mexico has 
freshened our memory with reference to our towns on 
the border, and Matamoros is a historic name that few 
have not heard of, and that none has forgotten. Well, 
Matamoros as a city (Crrr—A large number of houses 
and inbabitants.— Webster), exista no longer. Fifieen 
hundred houses were destroyed, and many people 
killed. The greatest distress prevails, and the appeals 
that are made for relief should not be disregarded, 


Accommodating. 


In the wild Western neighborhood, where the sound 
of a church-going bel! had never been heard, notice 
was given that the Rev. Mr. A——, a distinguished 
Presbyterian divine, would preach there on @ certain 
day. The natives had an indistinct idea that “ preach- 
in” was something to be heard, and all attended to 
hear it. After the service had begun, # raw-boned 
hunter, with rifle in hand, and all the accoutremerts of 
the chase about him, entered and took the only vacant | 
seat—a nail keg without either Leal, The current 
thoughts of the preacher led him into the description | 
of heaven and its inhabitants, With great power he 
had drawn the picture of the habitation of the blessed, 
and was assigning each of the patriarchs, apostles and 
prophets his appropriate place. With his eye fixed 
upon the highest point, and with an upward gesture 
that secmed to be directed to the lottiest altitude of the 
heavenly places, he said: “And where, my brethren, 
shall we seat the great Apostle of the Gent les? where, 
I say, shall we place the Apostle Pau?’ Then pausing, 
to give the imagination time to rcich the elevat.on de- 
signed for the Apostle, he fixed hiv eyes upon our hero 
ot the rifle. He, therefore, thinking the address per- 
sonal, rose instantly, and replied: “If he can’t do 
any better, be may take my seat.” It is needless to say 
that the climax was never reached. 


Man is distinguished from the lower anima!: | 
in nothing more than in the form and relative size of 
his head. In other animals the head appears as if | 
hanging on the spine, almost in a continuous line, 
while in wan itis firmly posed on the summit. The 
differeuce may be better expressed in an engraving 





MAN AND LION COMPARED, 


than by words. Inthe cut A indicates the direction of 
the ep ne in relat.on to the head in man; a its direction 
in the lion, The cut also illustrates the relative shape 
and proportion of brain im the two, 








O’Conneut’s Tact 1x Cross-EXaMINATION. — 
In a trie] at Cork for murder, the principal witness 
ewore wronzly against the prisoner. He particularly 
swore that a hat, found uear the place of the murder, 
belonved to the prisoner, whose name was James. 

“ By virtue ot your oath, are you sure that this is 
the same hat?” 

“Yes,” 

“Did you examine it carefully before you swore in 
your information that it was the prisoner’s?” 

**T did,” 

** Now, let mo see,”’ said O'Connell, as he took up the 
hat and bevan to examine it carefully in the inside. 
He then spelled aloud the name otf J-a-m-e-s, ‘ Now, 
do you mean to say this name was in the hat when you 
found it?” 

“Ido.” 

“Did you see it there ?”’ 

“T did.” 

* And it is the same hat?” 

Tt ia,” 

“Now, wy lord,” said O'Connell, holding up the hat 
to the Bencu, “ there is an end to this case—there is no 
name whutever macribed in this hat.” 

The result was an instant acquittal. 


Tue curiosities of churchyard literature 
would fill volumes. Numbers, however, of the printed 
evitay hs wece never incised on stene, but emanated trom 
the ingenious brsins of their concoctors. One of the 
Kvortest epitaphs that we have met with was, and pro- 
bably still is, in a litt’e rea-coast churchyard in Corn- 
wall, It is on & smuggier who was killed while, as 
Falstafl save, “laboring in his vocation,” in a skirmish 
with officers of the Excise, It reads simply thus: 

Here I lies 
Ki'led by the XII. (ezcise.) 


A tapy about to marry was warned that her 
fniend:d, though a good man, was very eccentric, 

“Well,” she said, ‘if he is unlike other men, he is 
more likely to wake a good husband.” 


“She Sweetest Thing in Life” is goo 
> Wh and good yp rite, and if you have them not, the 
next best thing is what will restore bloom to the faded 
checks an] happiness to the drooping heart. The great 





LEGITIMATE DRAMA. 
Commencing with Westland Marston’s beautiful drama, 


entitled 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER; 


oR, 
THE PRIDE OF BIRTH. 
Produced with new scenery, new costumes, new 
effects, 
To be seen at all hours, 
A LIVING GORILLA!!! 
The first ever captured alive. 
An cxtensive collection of beautiful 
TROPICAL FISH. 
GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION. 
LIVING SKELETON. 
A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT. 
A GIANTESS, A DWARF, A CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
LIVING SEA LEOPARDS. 
THREE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MOOSE. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
PY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc, 
OVER 300,000 CURIOS!TIES. 
Admission 20 cents; Children under ten, 15 centa. 





New Publicat 


Ree NEW SONG, THE HAUNTING 
THOUGHT. “I LOVE BUT THEE.” A bean- 
titul Song of motlerate difficulty, by ALex. Rercuarpt, 
Composer of “* Thou art so near and yet so far.” Price, 


40 cents, 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
1,125 broadway, New York. 





ions. 





7 DENKST DU MEIN, 


By M. W. Batre. - - - ° = 30c. 
German words to the beautiful song ‘‘ Then You’ll 
Remember Me,”” From the Bohemian Girl.” 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
1,125 Broadway, New York. 





OME SING TO ME AGAIN. 


Song and Chorus—M, Hopson. - = 30c, 
I have heard sweet music stealing 
Round about me as I lay, 
Like the songs of angels singing 
From the bright land far away. 
For Violin’ - + l5e. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 
1,125 Broadway, New York, 


| aad PAT. 





Comic Song and Dance, 
Written and sung by Wm. Cantrton. - 


For Violin’ - - . ° ° 
FREDERICK BLUME, 

1,125 Broadway, New York, 
Bheet Music, Strings and Books sent free to any ad- 
dress in the United States on receipt of the marked 


price, 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
1,125 Broadway, New York, 
Second door above Twenty-fifth street. 


- 35c. 


+ lbc. 


UCIA DARE. A NOVEL. By Fut. 


4 
Author of “ Agnes Graham,” “ Recollections of H. W. 
\'len,”’ ete, 
., paper, 75 cents. 
, Je raconte,’’—Montaigne. 
il, DOOLADY, Publisher, 
448 Broome street, New York. 


lve 
“Je n’ence pin 





} IGH AND LOW; OR, THE PAINS AND PLEA- 
SURES OF A LIFE-TIME, 

This intenscly interesting work, by Francis H. Kepr- 
PEL, is now published in book form, at the low price of 
75 cents, and may be ordered through any Newsdealer, 
or it will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

T. R. DAWLEY & UO,, Publishers, New York. 
HE PIANO BOOK, WHICH CANNOT BE EX- 
CELLED, IS RKRICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 
Regular Sale, 30,000 a year. Sold by al! Music-dealers. 
Price $3.75, Sent post-paid, OLIVER DITSON& CO, 
Publishers, 277 Washington street, Boston; CHAS, H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


ASTONISHINC. 
MADAME MAURICE, from Corsica, can produce by 
means of the Horoscope, a true likeness of your future 
husband or wife, with name, occupation, pc cuniary cir- 
cumstances, felicity of married life, date of marriage, 
and your entire destiny. Thousands of testimonials 
assert her ability, and she will willingly return your 
money if her predictions prove untrue, State your age, 
complexion, color of hair and eyes, «nclosing 50 cents 
in post-paid envelope, and receive full particulars and 
picture by return mail, Address in confidence, 
MADAME MAURICE, Box 12, Fultonville, N. Y. 


RES 
Re cure 


By DR. SHERMAN, Office 697 Broadway. Call or send 
with two three cent stamps for an illustrated circular 
of persons cured. 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


The New Iilustrated Weekly, the PEN AND PENCIL, 
sent to any address three weeks without pay. Postage 
only 5 cents for three months, payable at the office 
where received. T., Rh, DAWLEY & CO., Publishers, 26 
Ann street, N. Y. 











VIRTUE IS RE- 
WARDED. 


CLAPP’S RHEUMATIC CURE— 
Usep Inwanviy. A certain, Safe 
. aud Spoedy Cure for 








and suie remedy is Praxrairon Brrters, which our 
plysicia:.s recommend to both male and iemale patients 
as a eife, re.i.ble, agreeable, and cordial stimuitant. 
They contsuin nothing to disagree with the most deli- 
cale constitution, and have won golden opinions from 
all who have tried them; and probably no article was 
ever tried by so many persons. They elevate the de 
pressed and give strength to the weak. 





Maonuettra WATER is o delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 





VYhoa you feel a Cough or Bronchial 
af clion creep:ng on the lungs, take AYER’S CHERRY 
PECLORAL, and cure it beiore it becomes incurable. 


wi Rheumatism. 


> Price $1. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. Principal Office 307 and 
309 Broadway, New York. 





Holloway’s Ointment.—Limbs are often crip- 
pled by the maitreatment of wounds and fractures, The 
first ind only dressing in such cases should be this 
wonderiul resuscitator of native power. 





This is no Humbug! 

By sending 20 cen‘s and stamp, with age, height 
color of eyes and hair, you will rec nVve, by retarn ma 1 
a correct pi.tare of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 34, Fultonville, N,¥. 625-37 
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COSTLY AND ARTISTIC GIFTS TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


500 MILES 


OF THE 


10 Union Pacific Railroad, 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner! 


} 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the | 
most successful, because the most valuable, varied, | 
and artistically illustrated Family Journal in the 
United States, is about to enter upon a Sixth Vol- 
ume, and will contain new and important features, 
the result of along stay in Europe by Mr. Leslie, | 
with the view of securing for his publications every- | 
thing that could enhance their value and justify | 
the rapid increase of their popularity. 


Blegant Inducements to Clubs: 


Mr. Leslie has imported from Italy a number of 
admirable pictures in oil, of great merit, and such | 
as from their size and remarkable finish could not | 
be purchased for less than seventy-five or three 
hundred dollars each. 

These embrace the following works of art : 
I.—** THE GUITAR PLAYER,” by Giuliano ; a 

charming picture of Spanish life, drawn with 
great spirit, full of character, and rich in 
color. Size, 10 by 12} inches, 

IL—* THE PROMISED BRIDE ;” a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, fine in tone, and full | 
of interest, with the Bridal Party in the fore- | 
ground. Size, 84 by 13} inches. 

IIT.—“' BREAD AND TEARS ; OR THE LACE- 
MAKER.” Anelaborate and highly-finished 
interior, full of pathos, and showing exquisite 
skill in the artist. Size, 184 by 21} inches. 

IV.—“* THE FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” 
by Cremona ; a magnificent picture, 21 by 28 
inches, full of the best points of this artist, the | 
JSigures of the young noble and his bride being | 
drawn with charming grace and with a rich 
and harmonious color that attracts every eye. 





These admirable pictures, which can be hung up 
in any saloon or parlor, and not suffer by com- 
petition with the finest oil-paintings of the day, will 
be given by Mr. Leslie on the following condi- 
tions : 


Terms of Mr. Leslie's Publications: 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, yearly 


subscription a. 2 $ 
Frank Leslie’s I!ustrated Paper, yearly 

subscription - - - - 400 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, yearly 

subscription ue - - 850 





To Clubs: 

I.—any one sending, addressed to FRANK LES- 
LIE, 537 Pearl Street, New York, three sub- 
scriplions to any one of the above, or one sub- 
scription to all three, will be entitled, in addition 
to the three Periodicals, to one of the fine 
Oil-Pictures, I. or IL, “ THE GUITAR | 
PLAYER,” or “THE PROMISED | 
BRIDE,” at his option. 

II.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, five subscriptions to | 
any one of the Publications, or five in all, | 
some to one, some to another, will be enti- 
tled to a copy of the elegant Picture in Oi, 
No. II1., “* BREAD AND TEARS.” 

III.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pear! Street, New York, ten subscriptions, as 
above, will receive a copy of Picture No. IV., 
the highly-finished and brilliant “ FALCONER 
AND HIS BRIDE.” 

Where several unite spontaneously to form u 
club, they may decide by lot who shall remain the 
owner of the picture. 

Where any one by his own exertions gets up a 
club, he may fairly retain the picture. 

To facilitate the efforts of those who attempt to get 





Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW CUMPLETED. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Compiny have built a 
longer line of railroad in the last eighteen months than 
was ever built by any other company in the same t.me, 
and they will continue the work with the sume energy 
until it is compieted, The Western Division is being 
pushed rapidly eastward from Sacramento by the Cen- 
be Pacific Company of California, and it is expected 


at 
The Entire Grand ine 
to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870, MORE 
THAN ONE-THIRD OF THE WORK HAS ALREADY 
BEEN DONE, MORE THAN ONE-THIRD OF ‘\HE 
WHOLE LINE IS NOW IN RUNNING ORDER, AND 
MORE LABORERS ARE NOW EMPLOYED UPON IT 
THAN EVER BEFORE. More than 


Porty Million Doliars in Money 
have already been expended by the two powerful com- 
panies that have undertaken the enterprise, and there 
is no lack of funds for its most vigorous prosecution. 
The available means of*the Union Pucific Railroad Com- 
pany. derived trom the Government and its own stock- 

olders, may be bricfly summed up as follows: 


1.—United States Bonds 
Having thirty years to run, end bearing six per cent. 
currency interest, at the rate of $16,000 per mile, foc 
517 milrs on the Plains; then at the rate of $45,000 per 
mile, for 150 miles through the Rocky Mount:ins; then 
a! the rate of $32,000 per mile for the remaining dis- 
tence, for which the United States takes a second len as 
security. 
2—First Mortgago Bonds. 

By its charter the Company is permitted to issue its 
own First Mortgage Bounds to the same amount as the 
bonds issued by the Government, aud no more, and only 
as the road progresses. 


3.—The and Grart. 

The Union Vacific Railroad Co:pany hasa land grant 
or absolute donation from the Governmert of 12,800 
reres to the mile on the line of the road, which will not 
be wo: th less tian $1.50 per acre, at the lowest valua- 


tion, 
4.—The Capital Stock. 
The authorized capital of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company is $100,000,000, of which over $5,000,000 have 
been paid on the work already done, 


The Micans Sufficient to Huild the Read. 
Contracts ior the entire work of budding 914 miles of 
first-class railroad, west from Omaha, compri-iny much 
of the most difficult mountain work, and embracing 
every expense, xcept surveying, have b en mad: wita 
responsible parties (who have already finiy hed over 500 
miles), at the everage rate of sixty-.igint thousand and 
fifty-eight dollars ($68,058) per mle. ‘Lhis price in- 
cludes ail necessary shops jor construction ond renairs 
of vars, depots, stations, and all other incidental build- 
ings, «nd also locomotives, passenger, bayecge, and 
freight cars, and other requisite roiling-stcck, to an 
amount that shall not be less than $5,000 per mile. Al- 
lowing the cost of the remaining one hundred and 
eighty-six of the eleven hundred imi'es assumed to be 
built by the Pac fic Company to be $90,000 per ile, 


The Total Cost of Eleven Hundred 
Tiles will be as follows: 


CEE CUE OE BF iccnccccvccascns + cveges $52,205,012 
TT | rrr re - 16 740,000 
Add discounts on bonds, surveys, etc....... 4,500,000 











Jnited States Bonds are equal to money, and 
the Company’s cwn First Mortgage Bonds have a ready 
narket, we have as the 


Available Cash Resources for Building 
Gleven Hundred ivliles: 
retire. $29,228,000 
First Mortgage Bonds..... obdesoenesa senses 2,824,000 
Capital Stock ptld in on the work now done = 5,569,750 
Land Grant, 14,080,000 acres, at $1.60 peracre 21,120,600 





TOA ccc ccccccveveccccccoscecccncccesese $85,145,750 
The company have ample facilities for supplying any 
deficiency that may arise in means for coastruction, 
This may be done wholly, or in part, by additional sub- 
scriptious to capital stock. 
Puture Busines. 

The most skeptical hive never expr-ssed a doubt that 
when the Unioa Pac fic Railroad is finished, the iin- 
mense business that must flow over it, aa the only rail- 
road connecting the two prand divisions of the Norta 


American Continent, will be one of the wonders of ruil- 


way transportation; and as it will have no competitor, 
it can always charge reimuner itive rates. 
Zarnings from Way Su:siness. 

During the quarter endinz Jniy 31, wn «verage of 325 
miles of the Union and Pacific Railroad wis in opers- 
tion, The Superintendeni’s Report slows the follow- 
ing result: r 

Earnings. 

| Passengers, Freight, Televrapti and Mails, .$723,7/5 54 
Trausporiation of Contractors’ Materials and 

MUM ..cccccccvccccccsccccccccccccc-cccscse 479,383 Al 





up clubs, we will send the picture, “‘ BREAD AND 
TEARS,” to any one engaged in gelting up a club 


of five, on his forwarding to us the amount of three | 


subscriptions ; then the five papers, &c., ordered, 
will be sent as soon as the balance is received. 

To any one sending five subscriptions, and so re- 
questing, we will in like manner send “ THE 
FALCONER AND IIIS BRIDE,” and on receipt 
of the remaining five subscriptions, will commence 
sending the papers, &c., ordered, 

“We can hardly understand how Mr. Leslic 


can afford to make such presents to his sub- 
scribers.”— Watson’s Art Journal. 

‘* must express my eurprise and gratification at 
their artistic excellence. The perfection of their 
execution and beauty of design claim for them a 
rank among works of art.”—Col. T. B. Thorpe, 
author of the “* Bee Hunter.” 

In No. 129 of the CHIMNEY CORNER, we 
began the exciting narrative, “‘ PIERCE EGAN’S 
ADVENTURES AMONG ITALIAN BRIG- 
ANDS,” the most intensely interesting work of the 





talented author, the copyright of which has been se 
cured by Mr. Leslie. 
We also give to each purchaser of No. 129 an 


elegant Gift Plate, engraved by H. Linton, from the | 


painting in the Paris Exhibition, entilled, * THLE 
MONKEY'S GRIP.” 


NOW READY—The new number of FRANK 


LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN; Fall of 
Fun and Romance and Comic Engravings. 
16 pages of Llustration. ° 


Total ....006 $00660600.00606008 cece oo $1,203,033 95 
Expenses. 
Fuel, Repairs, Offices, Conductors, Trains, 
| CEC. coc cccccseccccccccecves TETTTITTTiTy $395,550 92 
| Net Earnings to Dalance..........seeeeeeee 8U7,508 03 
DOU. scccccccceccesccccscevescoccccsccce $1,203,088 95 


| 

' 

The net operating expenses on the commerci |! busi- 
| ness for the quarter, were $237,966 50, Te eccount 
for the COMMERCIAL BUSINESS stands as follows: 
Earnings for May, June and July...........$725,755 54 
Expenses , sad = 






Web BWOEBs 0000s cece cess cccscccsccoce .».- $485,799 Of8 

The amount of Bo: ds the Compaty can issue on 525 
miles, at $16,000 per mile, is $5,200,000. Interest in 
pold, three months, at 6 per cent. on this sw is 
$78,000; add 40 per cent. premium to correspon | with 
currency earnings, is $109,200—sac wing tuat the net 
earnings for this quarter were more Uan four times the 
interest on the First Mortgage Bonds on this length of 
road, 


First Mortgage Bends, 
whose principal is so amply provided for, and whose 
interest is so thorouvhly secured, must be classed 
among the safest investments. They pay 
Six Per Cent. in Gold, 
and are offered for the present at NINETY CENTS ON 
THE DOLLAR, and accrued intcrest at Six per cent. iu 
eurrency from July 1, 
| Many parties are taking advantage of the present 
| high price of Government Stocks, to exchanve for 
these Londs, which are over FIFTEEN PER CENT. 
CHEAPER, and at the current rate of premium on gold 


pay 
Over Nine Per Cent. Interest. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York ut the 
Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau street, and by CON- 
TINENTAL BANK. No. 7 Nassau street; CLARK, 
DUDGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall street; JOHN J. 
CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall street, and by the 
Company’s advertised Agents throuchout the United 
States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may 
| be obtained on application. Remittances should be 

yade in crafts or oth is par in New York, and 
tue bonds will be sent fr-eo. charge by returu express. 

JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





ASCOUGE’S 


EMPRESS REVERSIBLE HOOD 


Is equal y adapted for sleighing, skating, traveling, or 
for the opera. Manufactured entirely from the finest 
quality ot Berlin Zephyr, and of the most fashionable 
colors, adapted to all styles. ‘They are the ladies’ de- 
ht, the gentlemen’s admiration, and the wonder of 
who see them. They are original in design, being, 
in fact, tw> hoods in one, and are very warm, soft, 
chaste and elegant. Sold wholesale by J. M. BILLINGS & 
C0., No. 96 Franklin street, north-west corner of Church 
and also by Branch of same house, No. 168 Devonshire 
street, Boston, Mass. ; and by all first-class houses 
thrgnghout the United States, 
is beautiful Hood is manufactured only by WIL- 
LIAM ASCOUGH, No. 8 Twelfth street, Buffalo, New 
York, who will express them, free of charge, to any 
address within the limits of the Merchants’ Union 
Express, on remittance, Price $3 each. Great induce- 
ments to Clubs of one dozen. N.B.—Remittances can 
bo made either by Post-Office Order, Registered Letters, 
or Merchants’ Union Express, 


WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, 
Church and Cabinet Organs—the best, manufactured. 
To Let, and Rent applied if purchased; monthly install- 
ments received. Manufactory and Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia's, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand, 
Tasily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. ¥. tf 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent po:t- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photograpiis of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

623-42 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


ka Something New. “es 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 








THE great success of the day is the DUCHESS 
Of GEROLSTEIN, see TOSTIE in 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
now ready, with Nineteen Caricatures, re- 
presenting the Duchess, General Boum, 
Grog, Prince Paul, Fritz, etc., in comical 
situations. Also, the first meeting of the 
BANJO AND BONES CONGRESS, with 
Fifty excellent portraits of the prominent 
politicians of the day. The present num- 
ber of FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF 
FUN contains over Fifty Illustrations. 
For sale everywhere. 





PRANK LESLIES * 





DOVS# GIRLS WEEKLY 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAT! 


With No. 52, 


Title and Index to Vol. 2. 
With No, 54, the beautiful Engraving, 


Against EXis Vvil11. 


In the same number is commenced Dean Swift’s cele- 
brated Fiction of 


Gulliver’s Travels, 


Embellished with Dlustrations, drawn by Morten and 
engraved by Linton. 








16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 
4 Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


Franx Lestre’s Boys’ anp Gms’ WEEKLY is 
peetahed every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
ealers, Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 


1 Copy for six months..... eoeesec geccces $1 25 
BEET OHO s ccccvevecocccsccsscsecooces 2 50 
BORD © sicccoecse jepieeennesaeadewe 6 50 
P- ™ - encadessnsansaveccssceeseeo’ 10 00 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten wili be entitled te receive 
Fraxk Lesiim’s ILLusTRaATED NEWSPAPER Or FRANK 
Lik’s CuIMNEY CORNER for one year, 
Subscriptions are not received for less than six 
months, the amount of which is $1 25. 


The getter-up of a Club of four yeatly subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box ot 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN, 


the selling price of which is Three Dollars; or 
SEBRING’S 


PARLOR BASE-BALL FIELD, 
the retail price of which is Five Dollars. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 


As the Bors’ anp Greis’ Werxxr is stereotyped, all 
bumbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to | 





FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pear! street, N, ¥. 


“Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming.” 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, tree, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes, A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Read the following references ; “T, Wrtt1aM & Co.— 
Gentlemen: In 1862 I purchased your book, ‘‘ Psycho- 
mancy,”’ believing it to be one of the humbugs of the 
day. Since then I have tested this extraordinary 
power thoroughly, and can now psychol 2 any per- 
son Iwish. I was severely wounded in the late war, 
and in a measure incapacitated for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the 
best and most lovely of women for a wife. I am now in 
a good position, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, 
where | am well known, and I consider I owe all my 
success to reading your excellent little book. Yours 
truly, CHARLES WILSON, late of Co. K., Sixth Mo, 
Vol.”’ eowtf 

UNT’S BLOOM OF ROSES. A charming, perfect 

natural color for the cheeks, lips or nails. Does 
not wash off or jure the skin; remains permanent for 
years and cannot be detected. Price $1 18, by mail, 
secure from observation, Address HUNT & CO., Per- 
umers, 4! South Lighth street, Philadelphia, eowttf 
Great Wovelties ! 


THE BONES AND BANJO CONGRESS, 
Fifty Caricature Portraits of Eminent Politi- 
claus. 

GREAT PRIZE FIGHT, with Six Fearful 
Illustrations. 

SEEING THE ELEPHANT—Three Illus- 
trations. 

THE DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN— 
Nineteen Illustrations. 

THE RED DOCTOR, and his dreadful devel- 
opments, etc. ; see the new number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 

_ New Medical Book. 

Giving important information never before published, 
and worth a journey to New York on foot to obtain. 
Sent free under seal, with the highest testimonials, by in- 


closing a postage stamp to DR. LAWRENCE, 14 Bond 
street, New York. 








$100 to $250 A MONTH. 
S150 TO 


Wanted, Agents, 


Male and Female, throughout the United States, to in- 
troduce the only Genuine Common Sense Sewing Ma- 
chine, Price only $18, equal toany $150 Sewing Machine 
in the World. ‘his Machine makes the Elastic Lock- 
Stitch, decided at the State Fair at Albany to be the 
strongest. most elastic, and best adapted stitch for 
Family Sewing. Every second stitch can be cut, and 
yet the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
Our Machine will stitch, hem, tuck, fell, quilt, bind, 
braid and embroider in @ superior manner, We pay 
Good Agents from $100 to $250 a month, or a commis- 
sion, from which more than twice that amount can be 
made. Call or acdress C. BOWERS & CO., 614 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


$1,000 REWARD.—Information has reached us that 
parties are advertising a miserable Cast Lron Imitation 
of the Genuine C. 8. M. e will pay the above reward 
to any one who will give us information where these 
Counterfeits are manufactured, Beware of all, unless 
sold by us, or our authorized Agents; all others are 
spurious and worthless, 631-4 


“WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLYCERIN | 
TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERIN 


softens and smooths the skin, prevents chapping, im- 
parts beauty and bnghtness the complexion, is 
Solisiousty Seapuam transparent, and superb as a Toilet 
Soap. by all Druggists, 

632-5-8-41 R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 


Card Photographs. 

RANT AND FAMILY; ROYAL FAMILY OF ENG- 
LAND; All the Presidents of the United States 
on one card; Washington as a Mason; Freemason’s 
Chart; Tom Thumb, Wife and Child; Gardener’s 
Daughter: Holy Family; The Bride; The Blonde; The 
Country Feast; Oity Feast; Blossom and Decay; Do- 
mestic Blockade; Fairy Tales; First Pants; First Boots; 
Flower Girl; Fruit Girl; First Kiss; Homeless; Happy 
Moments; Hunted Slave; Morning; May Queen; Mother- 
less; Orange Girl; Purity; Soldier’s Widow; Summer 
Garlands; Soldier’s Destiny; Wreath of Flowers; Young 
Navigator; The Whisper; Whispering Angels; Village 
Pastor; Poetry; Pluck; Peace; yer; Lord’s Prayer; 
Liberty; Flora; Emancipation; Cross of Flowers, and 
Hundreds of Portraits, Comicalities, and Graceful Series 
Pictures; 5 tor 50 cents, or $1 a dozen. Booxs—“ New 
York After Dark,” 25c.; “‘ New York Above and Below 
Ground,” 50c.; **Gay Life in New York,” 25c.; ** New 
York Naked,” 50c. ; ‘G’hals of New York,” 50c.; “ Night 
Side of New York,” 25c.; “ es and Rogueries,”’ 
25c. Goods sent, postage paid. ks, Pictures, Plays, 
Notions, etc. Catalogues free to everybody. Send for 

them. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 

eow 633-644 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravisigs and Prints; ; ry Goods 
end Silver Watches. $20 inve realize $100. 


Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beckman St., N. Y. 
The Master Passion, Love! How to 


gain instantly the unch nmcing love of either sex; on 

true psychometric priiiplos. Enclose 10c. and address 

W. H. FORREST, Box 1,248, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
630-33 


250. 

















66 Bmbere of the Past.”—A copy of this bean- | 


tifal book an’ a handso ne presont of jewelry will be 
sem to any address for $1 by the publishers. PREN- 
TICE & CO., No. 62 Broadway, New York City. 


r 
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ESTABLISSaEs 1861. 





THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whichth are selling at 
the following prices: 


OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


per tb. 

mw om and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 

er tb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST,50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per ih. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 pound b. 
purchasing their Teas of the al 4 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91 anv 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withia 30 days, and have tho 
money refunded, 





Through our system of supplying Clubs Lovary ore 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same peices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore, ‘The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 


Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or - 


if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery. 
Hereatter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club, Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford, We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of lees than $30. 


N. B,—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffecs about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves ag 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, . 

Post-office orders and draits make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. G1 & BB VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 








NOW READY. 





Bor NO VEIMBEF. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'I6, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y 


GIVEN AWAY, — 


A Photograph will be sent to you on receipt of your 
address ro ¢ two postaze stamps, 0. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassan street, New York. tf 


MARBLE MANTELS & SLABS, 
Marble and Granite Monuments, &c- 
Superior work from the WATHAN Desigus, at the low- 
est New York prices. For full information, address 


WATHAN & COMPANY, 
223 West 18th street, N. Y. 











800 per cent: Profit for Aconts-— 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and éell at sight 
for 25 cte. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 











Dr. William Barl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic trradical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. Cavv1on.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, por has be agents for the 
sale of bis rem 





TO HORSEMEN. 
“ Doughty's” Patent 
Interfering Hoof Cushion. 


““NO MORE SWELLED KNEES OR CUT ANKLES.”* 

This cushion being placed upon the hoof the horse 
strikes with, renders it impossible for him to injure 
himself; it not only prevents, BUL WILL CURE A 
HORSE OF CUTTING. 

They are exiensively used by owners of fast stock 
and city railroads. 

Price $2 each, A liberal discount to the trade, Apply 
or address 

ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 Broadway, N. Y. 

Send for circuler. In ordering, state the striking 
Hoof. 630-36eow 
$6 FROM 50 CENTS. 

Call end examine an invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent tree by mail for 50 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by R. WOLCOTT, 170 
Chatham square, N. Y. 615-64 





Employment !—$10 a day and Expenses 
paid. Circulars free. O, T. GAREY, Biddeford, Me, 

631-43 

or A CHANCE FOR AGENTS. -@ 
Good wide-awake Agents wanted in every town in the 
United States, to engage in a very lucrative, business, 
that can be operated everywhere successfully, Only a 
small capital required. For full particulars, send for a 


descriptive circular. Address B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 














Chambers St., New York. 631-4 


Royal Havana Zottery. 
In Drawing of October 8, 1867, 
No. 3041 a 





No, 3781 





Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who sufler from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE., By one who has 
cured himeelf after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author, 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 


Kings Co., N. X, 
ag Book Agents Wanted, 
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FRANK. LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER., 


[Nov. 16, 1867. , 











Health and Economv 
PATENT LEAD-ENCASED TIN PIPE, 


Endorsed >s Physicians and Water 
Cor-Mmission: 







ers everywhere, 
cosrs LESS THAN LEAD PIPE, AND I5 
STRONG! 


of Pi Pamphiets sent free. Address THE COL- 
WELLS, SHAW & WILLARD M’F’G CO., foot of West 
27th street, New York. tfo 
THE BOWEN MICROSCOPD, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
THREE of differ dress 
° 





rent powers for $1, Ad 
. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 





“ Something New-”—Pasys $5 to $7 per hour. 
Send three stamps and get samples free that sell for $6. 
Address HOSEA B. CARTER, No. 3 Peak Square, Hamp- 
stead, N. H. 35,000 sold in ten days. ° 


Metlams’ Galvano Hlectro Metallic 
INSOLES, BELTS AND ARMLETS, for the cure of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Cold Feet, and all Ner- 
yous diseases, Send for Circular. A liberal discount 
tothe trade. LORIN BROOKS & SONS, Sole Agents, 





434 Broadway, New York. ° 


WARDS, 





PERFR@T FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH CAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tfo 8. W. H. WARD, No, 387 Broadway, New York, 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


THEY ARE NEW NOVEL, 
very STRONG and LIGHT, 
and do not curl up. These 


Metal Edge Cards 


are intended for advertising 
all kinds of business , also 
theatres, concerts, circuses, 
shows, balls, etc. 
Publishers o: books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, etc,, 
and Manufacturers ot 
druggists’ articles, Yankee 
notions, siationers’ goods, 
inks, etc., hardware, tools and implements, machines, 
and new inventions, or speciaitics in any line of busi- 
ness, will find the Mctal Edge Cards bot! effective and 
attractive, Supplied either plain or printed, Send tor 
price list. B. M. SMITH, 4 Dey &t., New York. 
to 











| PRINCE & COS. | 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


lorty thousand are now inuse 


BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. 





tfo * 


The Central P ancforte Co. recoived 
the First Prizes for tue best Pianofortes at the State 
Fairs of Pennsylvania, in Pittsburg, September 28, 1867; 
of New York, in Buffalo, October 3d, 1867; and of Mis- 
souri, in St. Louis, October 8th, 1867; it being the three 
first times they were put on exh bition. Their newly 
improved Agraffes have produced the most perfect 
evenness of tone throughout the entire scale, which 
has not as yet been attained. Warerooms, 51 Crosby 
Street, near Broome, one block east of Broadway, N. Y. 








The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere, 










iia Price, by mail—electro- 
Y " plate plain, 
CA Wea Without emblems, with meled 
b nl figures and letters—50 cts.; gold, 
ay ditto, plain and with Masonic, fem: 
M05 / rance and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 

B60. Address 
E. MADEN, 

No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y. 





P. O. Box, 5,578. 


Active Agents wanted everywhere. 629-32 





PIERCE EGAN’S EXCITING NARRATIVE 
of his Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF 
ITALY, is now being published in 


FRANK LESLIES’ 








Reape 
With No. 129 is given away a magnificent picture, 22 


by 28, entitled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MONKEY’S 
GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers. 


NOW READY.—The New Number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. Contains 
over Fifty Humorous Illustrations. ‘Ihe 
Grand Cartoon represents the First Meet- 
ing of the BONES AND BANJO CON- 
GRESS, with BRUDDER BANJO IN DE 
CHAIR. With over Eighty currect Cari- 
cature Portraits of the Prominent Poli- 
ticians of the day. Among the other 
Comics, are the Great Prize Fight, in Six 
Sketches. The Great Comic Opera of the 
Duchess of Gerolstein, with Seventeen 
Illustrations. The best Speech in Con- 
gress, Six Illustrations. Andy Guy Fawkes 
Blowing up the Houses of Congress, etc. 
Besides Sixteen pages of the finest comic 
writing by the best writers, consistine o” 
Romance, Screeds, Western Stories, etc., 
etc. For sale everywhere. 








: THE FAITHFUL WATCH DOC, 
1st BurowaR (Politician)—‘‘ Before we can break into that place, we must get rid of that dog, 


and I don’t see how, he’s always on the watch.” 
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FuURNITORNRE 

Of the latest styles, consisting of Parlor, Dining-Room 
and Chamber Suites, in Rosewood, Walnut and Maple, 
retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices, at 


F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 Hast Houston Street, 
Between Bowery and Second Avenue, 

aay” All Goods Warranted, 629-410 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 

on, 
MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Endorsed by the fashionable world. 

453 Broadway, and of Bates, 129 Washington street, 
Boston; Weildon, Hartford; Chase, Providence; Dr. 
Jaques, Waterbury; T. W. Evans, 41 South Eighth 
street, Philadelphia; Dyche & Story, Chicago; Dr. Cox, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and druggists generally. (fo 


LADIES’ LACE. 
PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case, 
tfo WARD, No, 387 Broadway. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Letter-Box 6846. 

N.B.—We disclaim all connection with ostentatious 
advertisers in the trade ty) 


_— 











TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no gentle- 
man, married or single, should be without a single day. 
Over 20,000 sold at private sale the past four months. 
It will last at least a year with careful usage, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket. Sent, securely sealed, 
with full directions, on receipt of 50 cents, or two for 
75 cents. DAVID C. JAMES, Box 5,093, Boston. N.B. 
—Discreet Agents can make good pay by se!ling this ar- 
ticle. Orders for ten will receive a discount of 25 _ 
cent, tfo 














Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world, Send 
for an Dlustrated Circular, 
£05 Broadway, New York. 


A SAFSB, 
CERTAIN, 


AND 


\ Speedy Cure 


ror 





Weed Sewing Machine, 


FIRST PREMIUM 


AT 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, Pittsburg, 1867, 
ILLINOIS “ “ “Quiney, ’ « 

NEW HAMPSHIRE “ “ Nashua, “ 

NEW YORK “ “ Buffalo, “s 

For best variety of work executed. Also many County 
Fairs. In fact, wherever the WEED is introduced aga 
competitor, it generally bears off the palm. 

. New York , 613 Broadway, New York. 9 





a 


CHICKERING & SONS. 
Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianofortes, 
Were awarded at oe Rowen the First 


Tne segion of Honor and a Gold 


Making 59 First Premiums during the past 44 
WAREROOMS, No. 652 Broadway, N. : 





HULL'S gp 


a) 
3 New York. , 


BAY RUM SOUP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
HONE DETTER IMPORTED, 








625-370 








WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch, 


| WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum, 





NEURALGIA, | 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 
Its Effects are 
Magical, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. One package, 


00, postage 6 cents; six do., $5.00, postage 7 cts.; twelve 
Soc: postage 48 cts. Sold by all druggist . 


. TURNER & 00,, 120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
610-6i0 





The Htna Sewing Machine 
assesses superior advaniages over all other Machines. 
tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 


PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
tfo Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y 





To be Given away with No. 129 of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corne 








REDTCED COPY OF ‘‘ STOP THIEF ; OR, THE MONKEY'S GRIP.” 


The Picture to be Given away is 28 inches by 22. 


It was produced in Paris under tho 


directions of Mr. Leslie, from the original Picture in the Paris Exposition. 


Read Pierce Egan's “ ADVENTURES AMONG THE BRIGANDS,” in No. 129 of 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


















WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 


| WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin, 


Price £0 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell i 
Weexs & Porter, Boston, Proprietors, oo 626-770 . 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 





Musical Boxes 


Playing from ene to seventy-two different tunes, and 
costing irom $5 to $2,500. The most complete stock 





yy Regen = for _ in New York. Fine ornaments 
or the parlor, and pleasant companions for the i 

M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Malden Lens 
(up-stairs) N. ¥Y. Musical Boxes repaired. 621-400 





OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with. 
out Coctor or medi- 
l \ cines. Sent post-paid 

) Away with SPECTACLES. ang . ‘a 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N. ¥, 


COMTIORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 


DR. FE. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No. 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 





: AWAY © 
( UNcomFORTABLE 
q TRUSSES. 


ce 


$5 SEWING MACHINE. $6 


HE WONDER OF THE AGE. A Mechanical Achieve- 
ment and success, unsurpassed for UTILITY, the 
very perfection of Extreme Srmpuiciry. The NEw Five 
DoiuaR Famity SEWING Macuinr. Late improvement 
Fuutity Licensep. Is Simple, Rapid, Strong, Easy and 
Reliable. In operation sews FIRM and NEAT. Makes the 
sT1TcH alike on both sides, with double thread. Warranted 
and KEPT IN ORDER for 5 years—FrEE. Is used in thou- 
sands of families. Has stood the Test of years, and re- 
ceived medais and diplomas. ‘Stitches beautitul and 
firm. A perfect machine.’’-—N. Y. Tribune. Immense 
profits to Agents. Single machine sent free per express 
on receipt of price, $5. Address FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 102 Nassau street, New York. ° 













All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phils- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and 


land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are se 
Information sent free. Address C. K. ee ye 


prietor, Vineand, N. J. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new patent STAR 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $20. <t uses 
two threads, and makes the genuine Lock Strtou. All 
other low-priced machines make the CHAIN STITOH. 
Exclusive territory given. Send for circulars. W. @. 
WILSON & CO,, Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
623-350 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 
150 Designs and Plans for Houses of moderate cost. 
$1.50 post-paid. GEO. E. WOODWARD, Publisher and 
Importer of Architectural Books, 191 Broadway, New 
York. Complete Catalogue sent free. 631-90 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United — 


, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 


—? 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


| Illustrated Almanacs, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ONLY WORKS OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA. 
Frank Leslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty Illustrations, 


With a Superb Colored Chromo-Lithogr»ph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Ereravings. This contains 
Sixty-four Pages of useful snd entertaining reading 
matter for town and country. 

Price, 50 Cents. 


ALSO 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 
Fall of Comicalities and Astronomical Intelligene* 
Thirty-Two Pages. Only 15 Oents. 

















